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Editorial Introduction 


If the full power of the Word of God could be released 
into the world today through the lives of his followers there 
would be a new earth. In order to direct our thoughts and 
efforts to this goal, we present an examination of “The Bible 
Today,” both as it is and as it should be. Dr. William W. 
Adams, in his inaugural address as professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, graphically develops the thesis that our nation 
is in dire need of “applied Christianity.” As he directs our 
attention to the hollowness of our professions, he calls for 
immediate action. 


Dr. Eric C. Rust brings to the attention of his readers 
the basic authority of the Scripture. The two subjects which 
enter every discussion of the Scripture are the “Word of God” 
and the “Bible.” With his biblical insight and philosophical 
and scientific quest, he emphasizes the wider aspects of God’s 
Word for the life of Christian and Church. 

Dr. J. Herbert Gilmore, Jr., pastor of the Deer Park 
Baptist Church of Louisville, Ky., relates the place of the 
Bible to the preaching ministry in such a manner as to cause 
each “proclaimer of God’s truths” to examine his message. 
Much of the preaching of our generation has been with a 
biblical text but without a biblical context. The Bible must 
not be merely a springboard for a sermon nor a justification 
for a pastor’s direction to his congregation. 

As an added bonus to this issue on the Bible toay, 
Dr. Leo Crismon, librarian of the Seminary, gives us, in 
concise form, the pertinent historical facts concerning the 
relationship between Abraham Lincoln and the Baptists. 


Due to the constant rise of cost of printing, labor, etc., 
it has been necessary to change the price of the Review & 
Expositor to $4.00 per year and $1.25 per single copy. We 
have tried to produce the four issues per year at the previous 
price as long as possible. We regret this change and hope 
that you will continue to invite us into your study each 
quarter. We pledge to you that we will maintain the same 
quality, endeavor to increase the value of each issue, and 
to renew the emphasis upon the exposition of Scripture in 
the future. 








Che Imperative Demand for Jmmediate 
Demonstrations 
BY WILLIAM W. ADAMS 


The New Testament is both central and comprehensive. 
We can study its history, content, language, exegesis, mean- 
ing, and application. Every phase of New Testament studies 
is today as fresh and inviting as at any time in history. The 
modern study of the Bible has made astounding progress 
in both resources and methods. There is no exhaustion or 
sterility here. 

Recently, world developments in general, along with 
many danger signals being sent up in many areas, by 
trustworthy leaders, drove me to the field of applied Chris- 
tianity. I find myself, therefore, discussing with you the 
area of New Testament studies in which we are weakest. 
For, as much as we need further studies in the history, con- 
tent, language, exegesis and meaning of the New Testa- 
ment, the one area which we have neglected most and which 
is most urgent today, is that of applying the New Testa- 
ment content to all of life in our day. While we are searching 
out more facts in the New Testament, we desperately need 
to put into practice even just a good portion of what is al- 
ready known. Our world is not about to explode, and men 
are not facing destruction and hell, because some ancient 
biblical village has not been excavated, or because another 
shade of meaning of some Greek root, hidden in an un- 
translated inscription in Asia Minor has not yet been brought 
to light. Our world faces God’s judgment, with colossal 
upheavals, agonies and sorrows, because we are not putting 
into practice, individually and corporately, much of the 
biblical content that lies readily within our reach. It was 
the accentuation of this tragic situation that compelled me 
to give attention to the application of the New Testa- 
ment to our present day world. 

The title of this message is as dogmatic, final and ur- 
gent as words can make it. For we are in peril, the gravest 
kind of peril, involving all that is good and worth-while. 
Every person who is half awake knows it. And many of 
those who know it are keeping silent. 


Inaugural address as professor in the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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We, as American citizens and professed Christians, are 
now confronted with and challenged by a demand that is 
immediate and absolutely imperative. It is that we, as 
American citizens and Christians, create and display or make 
manifest some clear, open, convincing and impelling demon- 
strations that our basic and distinctive beliefs are true. 

There is no need to distinguish sharply between our 
basic beliefs and claims as American citizens and as Chris- 
tians. They are bound together in idea, in history, in im- 
portance and in life. The demand now confronting us is not 
for more words; it is, rather, for demonstrations. And dem- 
onstrations call for action, not words. 


If words, all kinds of words, consisting of assurances and 
boasting, of beliefs and creeds, of advice and counsel, of 
promises and warnings, of pleadings and threats could match 
the demand of this hour, surely swiftly the clouds and fog 
would lift, chaos and darkness would disappear, tensions 
and wranglings would be resolved, fear and uncertainty 
would melt, sin would give place to righteousness, division 
to unity, conflicts to cooperation, war to peace, despair to 
hope, sorrow to joy, and death to life. 

One thing is clear: our primary weakness is not a 
scarcity of words. Nor is there a demand that we merely 
increase the output of words. 


It can be particularly stressed that there is no shortage 
of true words and wise counsel. We have in our possession 
vast quantities of printed materials that are informative, 
timely, disturbing, dynamic. We can never truthfully say 
that we have not been informed. 

Still more pointedly, we shall never be able to complain 
that we have not been warned of what is in the making. 
More than twenty years ago, there appeared a brief article 
by the late Baptist minister, Dr. John W. Inzer, entitled, 
“Now Is The Time.” As clearly and piercingly as words 
could express, he outlined several areas of life to which we 
must give instant and effective attention, or suffer incalcul- 
able losses at the very center of all that is good in Christian 
America. In the intervening years one could have collected 
truck loads of similar warnings. 

But, instead of our heeding these prophets, we persist in 
our ways to the point that the prophets multiply, as do 
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their warnings and appeals. Leaders from all areas of life, 
are constantly asking, “Why do we continue to the brink 
of disaster?” Renowned professors, scholarly authors of 
penetrating books, astute daily columnists, aroused heads 
of clinical, penal and reformatory institutions, veracious 
judges and scrupulous statesmen are declaring: the age 
of anxieties and sorrows may have just begun; delinquency 
is spreading and deepening like a cancer; old patterns and 
standards of life, in business, child training, education, in- 
ternational affairs, marriage, morality, religion and sex, 
have broken down, leaving no recognized and accepted sub- 
stitutes. Exterminating war is in the making, since arma- 
ment races have never failed to end in battle. Our nation’s 
economy will break, since we are demanding more and more 
pay for less and less work, and are steadily increasing rather 
than liquidating the national debt, in time of unprecedented 
prosperity. 


Nations have never long endured (except in a drab, 
meaningless, slavish, wretched existence) that persist in 
such sins and folly as drinking and drunkenness; gambling, 
profanity, sex debauchery, divorces and broken homes; the 
loss of intellectual and moral integrity; corruption in busi- 
ness and government, both individually and corporately; 
formalistic, hypocritical, ritualistic and superficial religious 
institutionalism; disregarding the true meaning and worth of 
the lives, interests and properties of others, as in stealing, 
highway accidents, and murder; more pleasure seeking and 
riotous living, as in gluttony and adultery; demanding larger 
monetary rewards for diminishing productive labor; replac- 
ing the true Democratic methods of government and cor- 
porate living with godless and unscrupulous mass propagan- 
da and pressure; substituting for self-reliance, individual 
independence and creative living, dependence on govern- 
mental aid and care; spending beyond their income; increas- 
ing godlessness and impiety in the face of God’s sovereign 
position and rightful claims. 


“Do ye not yet perceive, nor understand? have ye your 
heart hardened? Having eyes, see ye not? And having ears, 
hear ye not? and do ye not remember? ... Do ye not yet 
understand?” (Mark 8:17-21). 


The histories of Greece and Rome in particular, reveal- 
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ing clearly the forces and developments that brought their 
downfall, are as near to hand as our libraries. Why do we 
not heed these warnings? 


In the matter of advertising, we live in a madhouse, 
where the ever growing pile of confounding falsehoods is 
surely complete. Whose instructions and advice could one 
safely follow when one needs to buy an automobile, chicken 
feed, clothing, cosmetics, farm equipment, food, fountain 
pen, furniture, gasoline, a home, insurance, medicine, soap, 
toothpaste, and countless other articles? It is impossible to 
single out the voice of honesty and truth where cleverness 
and trickery are multiplied endlessly to prove that our 
finest pleasure, deepest needs, and highest welfare can be 
met and satisfied fully and only with this cigarette, this 
beer, this whiskey, this or that other form and means of 
mere physical indulgence and gratification. 

Organized and aggressive evil is gaining on us. J. Edgar 
Hoover has exhausted his opportunities and vocabulary in 
calling America to halt. In many areas today, effective op- 
position to evil would result in bloodshed. 


Now look at the world picture. Over 19 centuries ago, 
Christ commissioned his disciples to win the world for 
him. How well are we succeeding? Today nine per cent 
of the world’s population, 210 million, can be called Protes- 
tant. Millions of these are doing nothing for Christ and 
the church that can be counted or measured. It requires 
more than 20 Southern Baptists to win one new convert per 
year. A missionary on furlough has reported that all de- 
nominations combined have nineteen missionaries in North 
Africa while the Communists have 20,000. 


Now look at other competitors in the field. There are 
today 480 million Roman Catholics, 129 million Orthodox 
Christians, 400 million Buddhists, 50 million Taoists, 34 
million Shintoists, 12 million Jews. Ponder well the meas- 
ure of dedication, in lives and money, and of success with 
which most of these groups are seeking to win the world 
to their religion. 


Can we do something new in history? God’s prophets 
have never succeeded in doing what I am calling for. The 
prophets of Israel and the statesmen of Greece and Rome 
occasionally succeeded in effecting partial and temporary 
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reformations, but these were never complete and perma- 
nent. This and this only explains the rise and fall of 
civilizations, cultures, empires and states. I heard a world- 
renowned Christian anthropologist declare that the same 
idiotic, imbecilic, stupid, and sinful ways that ate out the 
heart of previous civilizations and empires have not only 
rooted themselves in our western culture, but are here in 
such malignant form that it is doubtful that an emergency 
operation could save the patient. 


Let us begin by considering ourselves as others see us. 
The nations know our history. They know our greatness. 
They know the ultimate cause of our greatness. It can be 
stated as a distinctive philosophy of life which gave con- 
tent and form to our government and our way of life which 
is embodied in our national constitution. 


The preamble compels attention. “We, the people of 
the United States ... in order to.. . establish justice, in- 
crease domestic tranquility ... promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution.” 


It will serve our purpose here simply to give in essence 
the philosophy of the constitution and of the government 
which embodies and actualizes it. 


All men are created free and basically equal. This 
gives all men certain inalienable rights, bestowed by the 
Creator, and recognized and protected, not conferred, by the 
government. Each person has capacity and the right to think 
and to express his thoughts, and he is encouraged and pro- 
tected in the exercise of this right. He has the right to 
live as a member, and not as a slave, of the society which 
he helps to create and direct. The majority rules. In the 
open forum of free discussion and debate, each person has 
the right to be heard on all issues that affect the society in 
which he lives. All live co-operatively under majority 
opinion and rule, in which the minority, each citizen in fact, 
enjoys full freedom and protection, exactly as the majority 
do. For there can be no place for or approval of punitive 
acts against any individual, simply for holding and express- 
ing ideas contrary to majority opinion. Nor can mob rule 
or violence be used in opposing or seeking to overthrow an 
unpopular majority decision. The majority decision re- 
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mains in force until changed by the majority, using the reg- 
ular and accepted democratic processes. Thus it is that gov- 
ernment is of, by, and for the people. 


This philosophy of life and of government has been 
clarified and interpreted in two special ways. One is by 
the several amendments that have been added from time to 
time. Here are some interesting examples. 


The people have freedom of speech and of peaceful 
assembly (Article I). 


Only by due process of law can one be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property (Article V). 

The accused has the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury, and confronted by the witnesses (Ar- 
ticle VI). This means that each person is considered guilt- 
less until proved guilty. 

There shall be no slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as punishment for crimes whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted (Article XIII). 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the 
United States and of the State wherein they reside. No 
state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law 
(Article XIV). 

The citizen’s right to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, or 
color (Article XV). 

In a second way our philosophy of life and govern- 
ment has been interpreted and popularized to the nations. 
I refer to the world famous Statue of Liberty in New York 
harbor. This giant lady, looking straight to the people across 
the ocean, and holding high the torch of freedom, is calling 
to and inviting all people to look this way. The basic mean- 
ing and magnetic significance of this statue is best expressed 
in the famous poem by Emma Lazarus, The New Colossus, 
which was engraved on a bronze tablet and affixed to the 
pedestal in 1903. 
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Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land; 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Note that the invitation is extended to the exiles, home- 
less, huddled masses, poor, tempest-tossed, tired, wretched 
refuse. 

God is the Creator of the universe, including mankind. 
There is therefore, divine meaning and purpose in all things. 
Men possess the freedom to think, to act, to live, and to 
achieve. In Jesus Christ, as revealed in the Bible, and as in- 
terpreted by the Holy Spirit, all that sinful man needs is 
made available. Each person has capacity and the right to 
read, to interpret, and to apply in his life this inspired, au- 
thoritative and adequate Word of God. In his religious life, 
as in his economic, political and social life, each individual 
has the right and duty to be heard. He shares in interpre- 
ting God’s Word, and in the formulation of the thought 
content and the life of the church to which he belongs. 
Both the individual believer and the local church remain 
free from coercion. This priesthood of all believers empha- 
sizes the worth and responsibilities of each believer and 
each group of believers. Christ is Head of the church which 
is composed only of regenerate believers. This Christ is the 
answer, the only answer to all the needs of all men. 

The philosophy here is that man has these rights by 
virtue of his creation and redemption, and that in using 
them believers individually and corporately can possess a 
more accurate and complete kowledge of God’s Word and 
will, and can attain to a more vital and satisfying Chris- 
tian life. 

People knew what we were saying: that we were more 
fortunate, more richly endowed with all that makes life 
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worth while than other nations. People came to these 
shores, all kinds of people, from all sorts of places. They 
found our claims to be true. We demonstrated the reality 
of our claims as citizens and as Christians. Here each per- 
son could think, be heard, and use his gifts in complete 
freedom. 

For generations our achievements, reinforced by count- 
less glowing reports sent by happy, free American citizens 
back to the countries from which they had come, demon- 
strated clearly to all nations that America was all she 
claimed for herself. 

We now move up to the present. What do the na- 
tions think of us now? The situation is not all against us. 
Christian idealism in this nation is by no means dead. Phil- 
anthropic ministries at home and for other peoples have 
reached unprecedented proportions. In material prosperity, 
we perhaps still lead the world. Our missionaries are found 
nearly everywhere. The United States leads the way in op- 
posing godless communism. 

But we must keep probing. Where are the people who 
thrill at the mention of our nation? What nations really 
love us? How many nations either ignore or laugh at us, and 
even hate us? How many people would now accept as true, 
and would not resent our designating them as refuse and 
wretched? 


Why this change of attitude? It can be accounted for 
in part as just plain jealousy. Many people would like to 
enjoy what we enjoy. Some nations resent our opposing and 
preventing their realizing their selfish and wicked designs 
on us and on all free nations. 


We come now to the part of this analysis that hurts. 
Instead of my seeking to tell this story in detail, I join with 
you in facing an array of pointed questions. These ques- 
tions are coming to us from all parts of the world. People 
from other lands are now speaking, and we are listening. 

You say in the preamble that the purpose of your con- 
stitution is to increase domestic tranquility, establish justice, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to yourselves and your posterity. Will you tell us 
the measure of your success in these several areas of life? 
Domestic tranquility? Is that the meaning of the multi- 
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plying divisions, conflicts and wranglings, among your peo- 
ple, including business, economic, social, political and reli- 
gious groups? 

To establish justice? To what extent have you estab- 
lished justice in the United States? Is the accused considered 
and treated guiltless until proved guilty? Or may he be- 
come guilty by association, gossip or planned false propa- 
ganda? Does your justice include all areas of life—economic, 
business, educational, social and religious? 

Further, what is the exact status of your dealings with 
other countries? You have been very generous, even sacri- 
ficial, in sending soldiers, material resources, and money, to 
our countries. It is done under the heading of protecting 
and promoting freedom, establishing justice and increasing 
the well-being and happiness of our citizens. Do you people 
from the United States always oppose the tyrants who op- 
press us, and is your purpose to give us freedom and pros- 
perity? Or is your first and main concern to oppose the lead- 
ers and groups who endanger the financial investments and 
commerciai interests of your American business establish- 
ments and financial tycoons? Is your purpose to improve 
our lot, or to make rich America richer? 

Now, regarding your securing the blessings of liberty 
to and promoting the welfare of all your people, we must 
ask several questions. 


One, do you live in the land of the free? Are men 
created free? Or are some created to be slaves of free men? 
Is freedom just for those who secured it for themselves, 
and then were in position to deny it to others? 


Two, is there no slavery, no involuntary servitude in 
your nation, except as punishment for crimes established 
and proved by due process of law? 

Three, what determines citizenship in your nation? Are 
they all citizens who are born or naturalized in the United 
States and are subject to the jurisdiction of the nation and of 
the State where they live? Is this right never abridged or 
denied? 

Four, in determining who can vote, is no distinction ever 
made on account of race or color? 

Five, is it only by due process of law that one is ever 
deprived of life, liberty and property? 
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Six, do all your people enjoy the right to peaceful 
assembly, and freedom of speech? Are all people encouraged 
to think and to speak their convictions, and are they pro- 
tected in the exercise of that right, even when they stand 
alone, or belong to minorities, and hold views differing 
from the majority or ruling class? Surely, no such things 
as threats of loss of job, or of home or of life would ever 
be employed to compel agreement with the opinions of 
others! 


Seven, you would never promote or endure taxation 
without representation, would you? Each person is a mem- 
ber, and never a slave of the society which he helps to sup- 
port, and in which he lives? Each person helps to determine 
the nature and form of that society? No group would ever 
coerce and dominate another group, not in free America, 
would it? 


Eight, does each of your people work for the welfare of 
all? 

Nine, you are, of course, a genuine Democracy? Your 
people rule themselves? The combined thought content and 
wisdom of all your people, fully and fairly considered, is the 
basis of all laws and rules formulated for the society in 
which you live? These matters are, of course, always de- 
termined by the regular and lawful democratic processes? 

Ten, does the majority rule in your nation? You do live 
cooperatively in supporting majority opinion and regula- 
tions, do you not? No majority would ever abuse or tolerate 
punitive acts against a minority? Nor would a minority ever 
use mob rule or violence in opposing an unpopular majority 
regulation? Would you ever be ruled by one favored class, 
like a corporation, or union? Certainly you would never be 
dominated by gangsters or mobs, racketeers or the under- 
world? 

Eleven, if you were to invite the poor, the oppressed, the 
wretched of our countries to the United States, you would 
not think it out of place, would you, if we suggest that you 
relieve the five million unemployed which you have at the 
time of your maximum prosperity, and the uncounted ad- 
ditional millions who barely exist; and also stop the coer- 
cion and oppression of various groups—business, economic, 
racial and social? 
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But we are not through probing. We must ask you 
some questions regarding your claims to being a Christian 
nation. We have long been aware of the arrogant, con- 
temptuous, supercilious, and even corrupting conduct of 
all too many of your citizens touring our countries. And we 
are compelled to deal constantly with the appalling, costly, 
revolting and sickening condition left for us wherever your 
soldiers have been stationed, by the uncounted tens of 
thousands of illegitimately born children. Again, we have 
seen your American movies, and we hear your daily news 
broadcasts. So we know about your drinking, gambling, 
murder, profanity, divorces, broken homes, juvenile de- 
linquency, and corruption in business and in government. 
Even we who practice these same things wonder wherein 
your religion is better than ours. Is your nation Christian? 
If so, what is Christianity? Just why should you send 
missionaries to us? 

Some of us have also considered your claims regarding 
the priesthood of all believers: that if left free, each in- 
dividual believer and each group of believers will read, in- 
terpret and live God’s Word according to divine plan. You 
have also declared that by insisting on a regenerate church 
membership, the result will be a true New Testament 
church, in which members will be truly consecrated, holy, 
loyal, missionary, sacrificial and winsome. Then how do 
you explain that nearly one third of your churches do not 
baptize one new convert a year. How is it that about 60% 
of your members do nothing in supporting the church and 
Christ’s cause that can be counted or measured? And how 
do you explain the worldliness of your members, including 
many of those who attend church? 


Finally, add to all of this your constant proclamation 
that Christ is the answer, the only answer to and hope of 
all men, and you can surely see why we feel fully justified 
in pressing the one issue which you people of the United 
States must face. 


Here is the positive side of the issue. You people of 
the United States who have, by words and actions, advertised 
your way of life as preeminent must put up or shut up. De- 
monstrate on a world scale the reality of your claims: that 
your democracy is comprehensive and genuine; that freedom 
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and the blessings of freedom are for all, and not just for 
favored classes; that all your people have freedom of 
thought, assembly and speech; that there are no slaves and 
no slavery in your nation. In a sentence, you demonstrate 
now that your way of life, including your religion, is what 
you claim for it. Without these demonstrations, your claims 
will curse you. 


Now we counsel with ourselves. Can we heed the 
voices of warning and appeal? Can we break the paralyzing 
forces mainfest in history, forces that destroy cultures and 
wreck empires? 

We are rapidly coming under the domination of groups 
of oppressors as selfish, godless, unscrupulous, and wicked 
as any from whom our forefathers escaped in coming to this 
land of freedom. These new tyrants thwart justice, block 
progress, and destroy true Americanism. No area of life 
escapes their devilish wickedness: economic, political, busi- 
ness, industry, labor, racial, social. They seek to enlarge 
their empires, and strengthen their tyrannical control over 
the people, the resources and institutions of the nation. 

In fact these totalitarian tyrants have all but destroyed 
our American way of life. When men have to vote like cer- 
tain leaders say vote, or lose their jobs, or homes, or lives, 
Americanism is dead. When any person or group of per- 
sons has to talk, travel, live, trade, act and even worship like 
they are told, or have their homes dynamited, or their bodies 
tortured and even destroyed, and particularly when teachers 
and preachers are driven from positions for speaking un- 
popular ideas, then we have already killed our way of life, 
and have substituted for it the spirit, principles and pro- 
gram against which we fought two world wars. Some peo- 
ple who talk loudest about saving our way of life helped to 
kill it. Many present day Baptist leaders, including teach- 
ers, face only one perennial and tormenting question: What 
can I do and how much truth can I teach and still hold my 
job and keep my home and family safe? Hundreds of min- 
isters and other Christian leaders have told me that, if they 
should preach all the truth of history and of scripture, they 
would lose their positions at once. There are not just a few 
who know this to be true by experience. 

Let us waste no more breath talking of saving our way 
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of life. It might be in place to think of trying to recapture 
our way of life. For when we dethrone the individual per- 
son and destroy his inalienable rights, we have cut out the 
heart of true Americanism and Christianity. 

Shall we inaugurate a nation-wide program to recapture 
our way of life? The odds are heavily against us. We like 
to be optimistic, hopeful. We dislike being alarmists, fanat- 
ics. If we warn of dangers and predict calamities, we may 
be proved to have been false prophets. Then we are busy 
running our institutions and programs, the very ones that 
have been proved to be inadequate. So the normal thing 
to do is to continue until tragedy strikes. Moreover, sin 
blinds. Certainly those who are destroying our nation are 
blind. And, alas, many of us who do see, by virtue of living 
constantly in the presence of the manifestations and ravages 
of sin, become calloused and quiescent, forgetting that the 
cancer of sin is eating out the life of our nation. 


We ought to act now and do something new in history. 
This is our beloved America. She has not achieved half of 
her potential greatness. O, what this nation could be, 
if we could dislodge and defeat those who are destroying our 
way of life! We and the whole world need this nation. God 
needs and wants America to be her best. If the wicked bring 
God’s judgment on us, we shall all suffer. 


Then let us act and act now! Let us create millions of 
little cells of true Americanism. Do not tell me that this 
cannot be done. Call for leaders, and we can get them. The 
majority of our people are just as true Americans as our 
forbears were. They know things are going wrong; all 
they need is leaders. I call you to become these leaders: 
heads of families and of schools, teachers, pastors of 
churches, governors of states, mayors of cities, leaders of 
business and of labor, presidents of all kinds of clubs and 
societies, editors of papers and magazines, and on and on. 
Countless groups of people can be led to stop whatever they 
are doing long enough to reconsider and recapture the ele- 
mental ideas, principles and ways of living that together 
made America great, and organize town meetings and other 
programs of action that will dethrone the hoodlums and 
tyrants, and restore the America we all love. We Christian 
leaders must start now to train thousands of churches and 
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millions of believers to demonstrate the reality of the claims 
we have made for ourselves. This could become a movement 


of reformation and purification that would thrill the na- 
tion. 


If we do this now, God may spare us the judgment that 
hangs so ominously over us. Let us remind you once more 
that God has never let any wicked nation go long un- 
punished. Unless God has changed, and history and the 
Bible are false, we know what is coming. Interestingly 
enough every day, warnings are coming from many kinds 
of leaders, not just religious people, that without doubt 
we are rapidly moving into some kind of national and 
world upheaval and tragedy. Then why do we drift and 
wait? Why do we run the risk of disaster? Why do we 
simply repeat the history of previous civilizations and na- 
tions? 

There is power in demonstrations. One demonstration 
is worth ten thousand words. When we rest our claims 
and base our hopes for the future on demonstrations, we 
are on solid Biblical and Christian grounds. God’s invita- 
tion to men is, “taste and see”; “prove me”. Jesus said, “Come 
and see”; “he who wills to do shall know”. Jesus never argued 
his person and cause. Instead he said, “my works bear wit- 
ness of me”; “unless I do the works of my Father, believe 
me not”. At Pentecost, Peter declared, “Jesus of Nazareth, 
aman approved (the word means to show off, demonstrate) 
of God unto you by mighty works and wonders and signs 
which God did by him in the midst of you.” God did not 
commend his Son to the world by words. He demonstrated 
that this man is his Son. Peter and John could not be 
silenced for several reasons. One good reason was, “that a 
notable miracle (the healed lame man) has been wrought 
...is manifest to all who dwell in Jerusalem; and we cannot 
deny it.” Paul won the victory in Corinth where they 
wanted logic, oratory and philosophy. Later on, Paul could 
say to his converts, “My speech and my preaching were not in 
persuasive words of wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power.” 

A former citizen of Great Britian lived in Harrisburg, 
Pa., where he was director of the community theater, an 
organization for training local talent in dramatics. He worked 
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with the most cultured and influential leaders of the com- 
munity. Being a Britisher, he knew all too well the causes 
and futility of war. Now World War II had just started. He 
was completely disgusted. He said: “Next Sunday, not 
ten per cent of the people I know and work with will go 
to church, and for one reason only. We do not believe what 
you preachers preach. We do not believe it, because we 
know you do not believe it. We have heard your sermons 
on the greatness, love and power of God; and on the mighty 
achievements of faith, mercy, patience and sacrifice. We 
have heard you say that Abraham’s faith spared his son, and 
that Daniel’s faith closed the lions’ mouths. You wax eloquent 
in telling of the magnetic and redeeming power of Christ’s 
love and self-sacrifice, and of the glorious fruits of boldness, 
faith and spiritual ministries of Peter, Paul and others. 
Then, when you face difficulties and possible sacrifices, 
you counter with human wisdom, strategies, and even poli- 
tics, or you run from them in search of an easier field. And 
when war comes, you are about the first to support the 
military machine and program. Faith and prayer give place 
to bayonets and bombs. We should be interested in seeing 
some modern demonstrations of the mighty works of faith, 
and the beauty and glories of love, mercy, patience and 
self-sacrifice. If you really believe what you preach, you 
would practice it. But you do not believe it. And until 
you prove you believe it by living demonstrations, in today’s 
world, we do not intend to hear what you preach.” 

We must now demonstrate the reality of our claims, as 
American citizens, and as Christians, or we can shut up. 
And, although the odds are against us in such an undertak- 
ing, we shall get this action and make these demonstrations, 
simply because we must. 

We shall do this, not in self-defense or to avoid calam- 
ities and sorrows, but in response to the divine imperative 
within us. Jesus is our Lord. We are his slaves. Slaves 
must obey their master. 

Our Lord thrusts us out into all the world, to turn the 
light of all the word, upon the interests and needs, of all 
men. As early as Abraham, God’s heart was set to bless 
all nations. In the Mosaic order, God was seeking to pene- 
trate into all of life, with his truth and Spirit. 
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In the prophets, as in Isaiah and Amos, God’s interpre- 
ters swept the whole range of life, for the individual and the 
nation. God’s prophets exposed sin and sought to establish 
righteousness in the social, economic and political areas of 
the nation, as well as in matters of moral, ethical, and reli- 
gious concern. 

All of this prevailed, mind you, before Jesus came on 
the scene. In Jesus, the Father completed the earlier revela- 


tion. And all of this is laid upon us who accept Jesus as 
Lord. 


It has been estimated that more than 80% of Jesus’ 
teachings cannot be practiced by the individual alone. These 
teachings involve group interests and relations. All of life 
is included—manward and Godward. All sin is exposed, 
and all righteousness is held up before us. If we will spread 
all of Christ’s revelation in life and word before the mil- 
lions of believers who really love their Lord, and show them 
how to relate that revelation to all of life, these demonstra- 
tions of God’s truth and Spirit will expose and judge the 
sins of men, including sins in social, economic and political 
life, and in international relationships. 

Jesus’ first interpreters caught his spirit, purpose, and 
program. The preachers in Acts turned the light of the full 
revelation of Christ upon all of Israel’s history, and upon 
every phase of life in the day in which they preached. In 
the proclamation of God’s truth, in exposing sin, and in 
calling men to repentance, faith and redemption, there was 
no separation of religion and state, no distinction between 
religious interests and other phases of life. The great 
doctrines of Paul’s Epistles, fully and clearly proclaimed, 
would again cause sinners in high places of business, govern- 
ment and society to tremble and fear God. The practice 
of the inexhaustible storehouse of ethical instructions in 
Paul’s Epistles on the part of believers would result in mil- 
lions of dynamic demonstrations of what God’s truth and 
power can do. This would put the Gospel on display in 
ways that could not be ignored. 

This is the day of all days to turn the light of God’s 
Word and Will in on the rebellions of men. We were not 
ready when this opportunity came; other groups are far 
in advance of us in molding this world. The odds are heavily 
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against us, and that is the final reason why we must act now. 


To do this we shall have to effect another reformation, 
one more radical and comprehensive than the reformation of 
the 16th century. The hour has arrived when we must be 
biblical, fundamental and orthodox. The day has passed 
when it means anything to claim to be biblical, fundamental 
and orthodox. The Pharisees who crucified their own 
Savior were fundamental and orthodox, basing their be- 
liefs and actions on Scripture. The fundamental, orthodox 
church leaders of the middle ages justified feudalism from 
the Bible. And the same kind of people justified the guillo- 
tine and proved the earth to be flat from the Bible. In 
countless cases, it was fundamental, orthodox, biblical folk 
who kidnapped negroes in Africa and sold them elsewhere 
like cattle, even as their descendants, in succeeding genera- 
tions, justify slavery, and segregation or integration in 
Scripture. No believers were ever more biblical, funda- 
mental and orthodox than the anti-missionary, Hardshell 
Baptists. Even the godless liquor manufacturers quote 
Scripture to justify their damnable business. We have 
gone as far as we can merely claiming to be biblical, funda- 
mental and orthodox. We must be what we claim and 
demonstrate it in life, or a busy, rushing world will pass 
us by. This is absolutely imperative. Without this, our 
other hopes and dreams will never be realized. Without 
this all our scholastic pursuits are in vain. 


God is real. His Word is true and adequate. Christ is 
here. Redemption is available. We have a Gospel to live 
and proclaim. Grace, love, mercy, and the Holy Spirit are 
within our reach. Somewhere these realities must be put 
to work. Sin has advanced far enough. Christ’s cause 
and people must advance. 


All is done now but the work. What we have needed 
and need now is not words, but action. Our worst enemy is 
procrastination, simply continuing to do what we have been 
doing, when we know that it is not sufficinet. Unless we 
act now, this message will take its place among a million 
other fruitless warnings and appeals. If you go out and 
simply talk, use more words, you will only add to the mil- 
lions of dead words. Meanwhile, we shall be moving closer 
to the day of divine reckoning. 








Che Authority of the Scripture~ 
Che Word of God and the Bible 


BY ERIC C. RUST 


Baptists are people of the Book, and upon the authority 
of Holy Scripture we rely for our understanding of the 
Christian faith and of Church order. We claim to be a New 
Testament Church and imply that our raison d’etre must rest 
on the biblical testimony. Hence for us it is of primary im- 
portance that we should understand what we mean by the 
authority and inspiration of the biblical revelation, the 
more so because the science of biblical criticism has estab- 
lished itself so that its method cannot be disputed, however 
much we may disagree with many of its hypotheses and 
conclusions, and however much it may be misused by its 
more radical exponents. If, like the writer of this essay, we 
believe that the Bible is and remains the Word of God, the 
time has come for us to face the new knowledge which has 
come to us in our time and to reassess our historic position. 
It is not our intention to deal negatively with other points 
of view but to attempt a reconstruction which takes account 
of the new position to which modern natural and historical 
science and, in particular, literary and historical biblical 
criticism have brought us. 


I. “Word” and “Witness” in Biblical Thought 


We propose to start our investigation by considering the 
meaning and central significance of the symbol “the Word of 
God” in the biblical record. This is the distinctive way in 
which God’s relation to and action within the created order 
is understood. Thus, with respect to God, the phrase “the 
Word” must not be limited to verbal expression. Indeed the 
Hebrew equivalent dabar, can stand for “deed” or “event” 
as well as “utterance,” and as such it must be understood 
when used of the living God. It covers the whole gamut of 
the divine activity in creating, sustaining and redeeming 
His creatures. By his Word God created the world 
and he reveals himself to men through his Word. Thus 
the Word is the characteristic mode of creation and 
of revelation. As such, it both conveys knowledge and trans- 
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forms the human situation. In Hebrew thought, even at the 
human level, the word was thought of concretely. When 
a man uttered a word, especially in the case of blessing or 
curse, something of himself went into his utterance; once 
the word had been uttered, it carried within itself the per- 
sonal intention of the one who had uttered it, became an ex- 
tension of his personality, and accomplished his purpose. 
Still more is this idea present in the thought of the “Word 
of God.” God’s Word is a concrete extension of the divine 
presence into the created order. At the moment of creation, 
it is the dynamic, creative principle by which the chaos is 
turned into cosmos, and the formless and void deep becomes 
the world of which the Creator can say that it is good, very 
good (Genesis 1; Psalm 147:15-18). When the Word of God 
comes to the prophets and they speak to the situation in 
which they are involved, the Word becomes a creative ele- 
ment in that situation, for God’s Word shall not return empty 
to Him but it shall accomplish His intention (Isaiah 55:10f). 
Such a Word may come to the prophets through visions 
presented to the eye, as well as through auditions, and al- 
ways it is bound up with the divine activity in history. God 
shows himself through the concrete situations of historical 
existence, and the history of Israel centers in His mighty 
acts. Such historic deeds become the turning points of 
Israel’s history and, as such, are revelatory of the nature 
and purpose of God himself. Yet they are so, only because 
in and through them God’s Word comes to his prophets 
and they testify to what they have seen and heard. Thus 
the crossing of the sea of reeds and the divine theophany on 
Sinai in the thunder and lightning were meaningful and 
creative in the life of Israel because, in and through them, 
the Word came to Moses and he became a witness to the 
people. Again, the successive imperial activities of Assyria 
and Babylon became spiritually formative in the history of 
the Hebrew people because they were also divine acts in 
the history of the Hebrew people in which God spoke his 
Word to Isaiah and Jeremiah respectively, so that they bore 
their testimony to his presence in judgment and in promise. 
Cyrus tthe Persian was also God’s Word to a people in exile 
because, through this historical upheaval, there came to 
Second Isaiah a vision of the Holy One of Israel and her 
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Redeemer, under whose historical intervention the activity 
of the Persian hosts was subsumed. 

The distinctive note in the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and one which sets it apart from all the religions round 
about was the conviction that the living God spoke to men 
in history. Nature religions which identified the deity with 
the cyclic processes of nature provided the environment in 
which the Hebrew faith came to birth. The Old Testament 
shows that the Israelites like their neighbors celebrated the 
worship of their God at festivals associated with the fixed 
points of the year, when natural events like seed time and 
harvest, spring and autumn, occurred; but they gave these 
festivals a historical basis and bound them up with historical 
events in which God had intervened and spoken his Word 
to his people. History was the central revelatory medium, 
and the activity of the creator God in nature was under- 
stood in terms of his mighty acts in history. Here God spoke 
his Word, and as they received it, his prophets bore testimony 
to it. 


In the New Testament, the central conviction is that 
God has intervened in history in a unique way by clothing 
himself fully in our humanity. Once more the divine ac- 
tivity is described in terms of the Word—the Word become 
flesh. Jesus is not a prophet through whose human testi- 
mony the Word of God reaches man. The prophet found his 
authority in the Word of God that was given to him, but 
Jesus carried his authority in himself, for he is the Word. 
The prophet in his testimony called on men to repent and 
believe in God, but Jesus demanded faith in Himself. The 
words of the prophet pointed beyond himself to God who 
had spoken his Word to him, but the words of Jesus pointed 
to himself. His words were thus identical with the Word, in 
a way that the words of the prophet could not be. They 
were spirit and they were life (John 6:63). If men abode 
in His words, they abode in Him (John 8:31). The Word 
of God is not given to Jesus as something distinct from him; 
it is Jesus himself. Here the divine action in history be- 
comes identical with the words that Jesus utters, because 
it is identical with his person. 


The evangelists and apostles of the New Testament are 
those to whom this incarnate Word came with compelling 
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and recreating power. Their witness, like that of the proph- 
ets before them, points to the Word of God which they have 
received, but the Word they utter is not what Jesus taught 
but Jesus Christ himself. Their proclamation, Kerygma, is 
Jesus Christ, manifest in their verbal witness and in the 
testimony of their lives, individual and corporate. 


In this discussion of the meaning of the Biblical sym- 
bol “the Word of God,” we have continually used another 
biblical word—‘“testimony” or “witness”. The Word of 
God which comes to the prophets is proclaimed by them 
in their testimony. They interpret to men the divine mean- 
ing of the historical situation in which the Word has come 
to them. Thus the situation is compact of the historical ac- 
tuality and its interpretation, and as such it constitutes a 
revelatory event. The witness of the prophets points to 
such events, declaring the Word of God in them. As such 
it is both Word of God and word of man. It is God testify- 
ing concerning himself through a man’s inspired testimony 
of what he has seen and heard. To quote S. Mowinckel: 
“God attests himself through his word, and those to whom 
‘the word of God has come’ (that is, to whom it has become 
active reality) ‘testify’ about God and his nature and will 
and what they have experienced in it.”! Such witnessing 
is at one and the same time a proclamation and confession; 
it proclaims what God has said in the concrete confrontation 
of history and it confesses the faith of the witness in the liv- 
ing God, his own recognition of and commitment to the God 
who has spoken. Such witnessing is inspired, for only God 
can open men’s eyes to His presence and only He can direct 
aright their testimony to what they have seen and heard. 

In the New Testament also, the witnesses are those 
who have seen in Jesus of Nazareth the One whom God has 
sent, the Word Incarnate. Although one important element 
in such testimony is the eye-witness relationship to the in- 
carnate Lord, his life, passion and resurrection, yet even this 
is not a necessary requirement. As far as we know, this did 
not hold of Paul, whose testimony occupies a large part of 
Scripture. What was significant was that the Evangelists 
and Apostles had received grace to acknowledge Christ 


1. S. Mowinckel, The Old Testament as Word of God, (Nash- 
ville, 1959, p. 129). 
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as the risen Savior and Lord, and to testify to this. Without 
their testimony there would have been no revelation, and it 
is the coming of the Word in the flesh conjoined to their in- 
spired insight, confession and testimony that constitutes the 
revelatory situation for us. 


We may say then that the two significant words for 
understanding of the authority of Scripture are “Word” and 
“testimony,” God’s act or deed and a man’s inspired procla- 
mation of what God has said in that act. 


II. The Revelation in History 


The revelation to which Scripture points is a particular 
series of historical events unified around a supreme event, 
Jesus Christ, his life, death and resurrection. The authority 
of Scripture thus rests back upon the God who has disclosed 
himself in these events. The basic premise is that the ulti- 
mate truth is not universally available, waiting everywhere 
to be unveiled by the human reason, as the Greek tradition 
of thought supposed, but that it is bound up with a par- 
ticular history. God has been pleased to show himself 
redemptively, to manifest his true nature, in a special stream 
of historical events in which he has acted with power and 
great glory to deliver men. This is bound up with the con- 
viction that God has chosen Israel to be the people within 
whose historical life his revelation shall be made. 

The biblical approach to this divine revelation sets God’s 
activity in history within the framework of the universal 
sinfulness of the race. It does not deny that there is an 
approach to man through nature and in the moral con- 
sciousness, but it sees man turning his back on God and 
thus, through his sin becoming blind to God’s presence and 
a prisoner of his creaturely pride and sensuality. This is the 
significance of the story of the Garden in Genesis 3, with 
which the early prophetic historians of the Yahwistic school 
prefaced their account of Israel’s early history. There the 
depth of human sinfulness is plumbed in man’s fear for his 
own security, his refusal to leave this in God’s hands and his 
trust in himself and his own power. His desire to be like 
God, arbitrating over his own life instead of accepting it 
from the hands of his Creator, rebelling against the limita- 
tion of his creaturely status and affirming his power to 
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control his world, leaves him outside the garden, no longer 
in fellowship with God. The image of the wilderness is 
akin to that of the formless and void chaos out of which, 
by his creative Word, God ordered the world, and thus is 
a reminder that, once man has refused to live with God, 
his life is beset by meaninglessness, frustration and anarchy. 
There is no suggestion in the biblical viewpoint that this 
leaves man devoid of moral ideals and social aspirations, 
nor that he thereby ceases to be religious, but the images of 
the angel with the flaming sword and the barred gate are 
reminders that none of these modes of human behavior can 
bring man back into fellowship with God. He is and re- 
mains in bondage to his sinful pride and sensuality, unable to 
lift himself back into fellowship with his Creator. He can 
return only by God’s gracious intervention. In varying ways 


this theme is central throughout the biblical understanding 
of man. 


It is within this setting that we must understand the 
series of historical acts of God to which the Bible bears testi- 
mony. They are bound up with the history of the Hebrew 
people, and, as we have suggested, imply a divine choice of 
Israel. The theme of the election of Israel is basic to the 
biblical understanding of what happened in Israel’s history. 
Such election is regarded as solely of God’s gracious favor, 
and not as conditioned by any merit on the part of the He- 
brew people, who neither by military might and prowess nor 
by moral excellence and uprightness nor by intellectual 
capacity and understanding were better than their neigh- 
bors. We need to emphasize this, since the so-called “pro- 
gressive revelation” approach to biblical revelation some- 
times speaks of the Hebrew people as having a religious 
genius and thus as being able to respond better than their 
neighbors. The Bible knows nothing of this. The Hebrews 
were as sinful and blind as the people round about, and the 
revelation came to them solely because of the divine initia- 
tive. The history of revelation in Israel must be understood 
as a series of divine acts within the all-embracing divine 
initiative, which chose Israel to be the recipients of the in- 
itial stages of God’s redemptive activity. 


We must not endeavor to replace the category of “rev- 
elation” by the category of “discovery”; for the history 
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recorded in the Old Testament is not one in which men 
progressively discover greater and truer ideas about God and 
his relation to man as they were better equipped to con- 
ceive them. There has been nothing more disastrous than 
this attempt to apply evolutionary categories outside the 
biological sphere to which they properly belong, and to see 
the biblical record as the story of how one people climbed 
upwards out of the primordial slime to the discovery of a 
better and truer understanding of the divine. This view 
means that the Old Testament retains only an antiquarian 
interest, for then Jesus Christ represents the apex of this 
upward climb and embodies in his teaching and purpose 
the highest truth that man can attain, with the consequence 
that the ideas of the Old Testament are superseded and may 
be regarded as anachronisms alongside those of the New 
Testament. If this view be correct, we can understand a 
return to Marcion and a disparagement of the Old Testa- 
ment as having any claim to be Christian Scripture. The 
element of truth in this view is that we do find a deeper 
understanding of God as the history of revelation in the 
Old Testament period moves to its consummation in Jesus 
Christ. Biblical criticism has made us very aware of the 
lower views of God that existed in the early days of Israel’s 
history, views which contrast sharply with the revelation in 
the Word made flesh and which made men ascribe to God 
activity that belied his fully revealed nature in the life, 
passion and resurrection of his Son, as for example the com- 
mand to slay the Amalekites in 1 Samuel 30:8, 17; 2 Samuel 
ey & 

In its worst expression, this view would seem to identify 
revelation with ideas about God and thus with propositional 
formulations which in varied degree are compounded of 
truth and falsehood. Such a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of revelation is of the same order as the fundamen- 
talist viewpoint, though poles apart from it in its approach 
to Holy Scripture. There is, however, a better expression 
of this viewpoint, which has helped many in our time to 
emancipate themselves from an outmoded and unsatisfactory 
view of biblical authority, and which shows more apprecia- 
tion of the nature of revelation in the biblical tradition. 
According to this view, God reveals himself by a kind of in- 
stalment system, exposing more of himself to man’s under- 
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standing at different stages of Israel’s history, until at last 
the full revelation is granted in Jesus Christ. Here the cate- 
gory which has invaded theological thought is not so much 
that of evolution as borrowed from big business and 
credit buying. As J. K. S. Reid has expressed it: “Through - 
the enterprise of manufacturing and distributing firms, it 
has become possible to purchase almost anything by easy 
payments. But it has been left to the advocates of ‘progres- 
sive revelation’ to suggest that man can have God on 
the instalment system.” This view is prepared to allow 
that revelation is God giving himself, but he communicates 
himself to men by stages, his revelation becoming clearer as 
it moves from the “God of war” at the beginning stage of 
Israel’s history through the lofty prophetic proclamation of 
his moral nature and purpose to the supreme disclosure of 
himself as suffering and forgiving love in Jesus Christ. Thus 
God takes account of man’s capacity to grasp the truth, and 
only discloses himself fully when human development is 
ready to receive such a revelation. God progressively and 
intentionally gives as much of himself as man at any stage 
can receive. This view has the merit of allowing that there 
is a real activity of God, a true divine confrontation of man 
in revelation, but it puts the onus for the imperfection of the 
revelation upon God and not upon man’s sin and finitude. 
May it not be that at every stage God is giving himself fully, 
but that man’s sinful condition means a failure to understand 
fully what God is saying to him, until at last God is ready 
to deal with his sin and open fully his blind eyes? The 
version of progressive revelation which we have just been 
considering still retains the evolutionary or developmental 
view of man at this point, and shows little understanding 
of the true nature of sin. Furthermore, it continues the error 
of all such views, in that it can give no true understanding 
of the Old Testament as Christian Scripture, but rather 
would regard it as a stage of the history of revelation which 
has little real significance since the full revelation has now 
come in Jesus Christ. 


To understand the history of revelation as the Bible 
witnesses to it, we need to place our emphases upon revela- 
tion as the dynamic self-giving of God in gracious condescen- 


2. The Authority of Scripture, New York, 1959, p. 184. 
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sion and upon the sinful bondage of man as the garden saga 
pictures him, unable to find his way home to God and blinded 
to the nature and purpose of God by his own sin. The 
categories in which we need to understand the movement 
of the divine revelation are those of promise and fulfilment. 
We might reverently describe Israel as the divinely chosen 
“guinea pig” through which man’s sinful bankruptcy was 
to be brought home to the whole race. Israel was God’s 
people but it was God’s people under rejection. Confronted 
by the living God, Israel turned its back upon his ways and 
refused to walk in his paths, demonstrating the stubborn 
sinfulness of the human heart. We have no right to say 
that God showed less of himself then than when the Word 
was made flesh. Rather God accommodated himself to the 
media which he employed as he always does, and, since he 
was working with sinful and finite men like the prophets, 
his disclosure was distorted always at the points of their 
weakness. Yet he showed himself always as a God of ab- 
solute demand and final succor, to use H. H. Farmer’s phrase. 
The absolute demand came through the prophetic oracles and 
the law over which the priests were guardians. If Israel 
was to be God’s people she must walk in his way; the 
law brought the nature of man’s sin to a sharp focus, for 
repeatedly Israel showed her moral impotence and her in- 
ability to walk consistently in the divine statutes. Side by 
side with this there grew up a certain national arrogance 
and a preoccupation with attempts by man himself to get 
right with God. We note a continuity in the prophetic de- 
mands and legal claims. The prophets claim to offer noth- 
ing new but rather to speak in the name of the God who de- 
livered at the crossing of the sea of reeds and cut a covenant 
with Israel on Sinai. Hence they look back continually to 
the climacteric event in which Israel’s election was estab- 
lished and declare themselves spokesmen for the God who 
acted there. The demands in the decalogue are amplified 
and reinforced again and again, but the content is essentially 
the same. The movement of Israel’s story involves a revela- 
tion of the depth of man’s sin under the pressure of divine 
demand and judgment, a disclosure of its inwardness, a 
growing conviction in the most devout minds that it can- 
not be put right by human efforts at obedience but only by 
a divine act, a new covenant written in man’s heart, the 
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recreating of his Spirit. In a very real sense, this aspect 
of the Old Testament revelation carries the marks of what 
Luther called God’s “alien work,” for it is a story of God’s 
disclosure in judgment. So often men see God’s face in 
wrath. Yet there is ever the call to repent and the promise 
that God will have mercy. The tragedy of Israel, as with all 
men, was that she would not fully repent, for she had not 
faced the deep reality of her sin. 

So we come to the other side of the revelation to Israel. 
The judgment is matched by promise, the absolute demand 
by the promise of final succor. As the prophetic witnesses 
look back to the inaugural event so they look forward to a 
final one, the Day of the Lord, when God will fulfill his 
promise to Israel, when they shall truly be his people, and 
when through them all the peoples of the earth shall invoke 
blessing. The pattern of this promise begins to appear, as 
the history of revelation moves on to its climax—God will 
fully establish his sovereignty over his people and through 
them over his world; this sovereignty will center in his 
Messiah who shall reign over the righteous remnant of 
Israel, and who through his suffering shall draw the na- 
tions to himself; God will recreate his people and make such 
a fulfilment possible by making with them individually a 
new and inward covenant and by renewing a right spirit 
within them. The fulfilment of the promise, the Day of 
Jehovah, waited upon God’s initiative. This was no in- 
stance of a waiting upon the development of the human 
race towards a more mature human response; the result 
of God’s bringing his people to the nadir of moral bank- 
ruptcy, the realization of their utter helplessness and in- 
ability to save themselves apart from his gracious inter- 
vention. In one sense the Old Testament is the story of the 
unfolding of man’s failure to justify himself by works, of 
man’s realization that earned righteousness is no righteous- 
ness at all. Israel had to learn, and through it the world 
too, that righteousness before God is not a status that sinful 
arrogant man earns, but a gift that God graciously con- 
fers. Such righteousness is the very nature of God Himself. 
He is final succor as well as absolute demand. 

The new period of salvation history or the history of 
revelation—for revelation and salvation are correlative terms 
in biblical thought, and to know God is to live—comes with 
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Jesus of Nazareth. It is the unanimous witness of the apos- 
tles and the evangelists, and the testimony of our Lord Him- 
self, as they record it, that the Day of the Lord dawned in 
him and that the living God drew near in final succor. All 
the elements in the pattern of promise in the Old Testament 
are gathered up in fulfilment in the New Testament witness 
of Jesus. In him God’s Kingdom has come upon men. He 
is the Messiah, who was promised to his people, and the Suf- 
fering Servant, who by his sacrifice shall justify the many. 
In him the new covenant is established in the hearts of men. 
Through his death and resurrection the Spirit of God has 
descended upon the human race, and a true people of God 
has been created. The Church is the heir to old Israel, but 
it is no longer God’s people under rejection; it is God’s people 
elected to salvation, experiencing already the powers of the 
age-to-come. The New Testament retains the faith that 
the process of history and creation awaits its final consum- 
mation, and pictures this under the images of the parousia, 
the final judgment and the general resurrection. But it af- 
firms that the last times are already on men and that now 
men by faith may be raised to life everlasting, share in the 
joys of God’s Kingdom and know the benefits of member- 
ship in God’s people. The miracles of our Lord were signs 
that the time of the End had come upon men, and his resur- 
rection was hailed as the demonstration of God’s triumph 
over sin and death. 

This dialectic of wrath and grace, of promise and ful- 
filment, is the way in which the biblical revelation is given 
to us, and we dare not demythologize it in order to express 
it in other terms. Indeed, such demythologizing and re- 
clothing in the categories of “progressive revelation” and 
“evolutionary development” deprives the revelation of its 
essential content, the burden of which is not that at last men 
see God as He is, but that He discloses himself as one in 
whom absolute demand and final succor meet. What man 
cannot do to re-establish relations with God, to be righteous 
and yet humble, to repent fully of his sin and arrogance, God 
in his mercy has done. All theories of atonement that are 
worthy of the name and biblically based recognize that God 
has in some sense met his own demands himself in and for 
men. The incarnation means nothing, if it does not mean 
that, in some deep and mysterious sense, grace has moved 
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out beyond wrath and that God’s demands have been met 
by God Himself on our behalf in a way beyond our de- 
serving. Here is the resolving of the biblical dialectic of 
wrath and grace in the heart of God. If it be said that 
such a viewpoint is incomprehensible to modern man, it 
can only be because our moral sensitiveness has lost its edge 
and because our reverence before the mystery of the uni- 
verse has been dulled by the achievements of modern science. 
Yet if there be any need for confirmation of our moral 
bankruptcy and of our need for a salvation from beyond 
ourselves, it lies in the misuse to which our scientific knowl- 
edge is directed and the fear of self-destruction which covers 
our civilization like a darksome pall. 

This means that “the fulness of time” in the Biblical 
history of revelation is not the end-period of man’s evolu- 
tionary development at the religious level, but the final 
disclosure of man’s bankruptcy and God’s grace. Here hu- 
man moral impotence and frustration, at the individual and 
social levels, reached a point in which the final divine dis- 
closure as saving grace could make its impact on the human 
soul, and the promise could be fulfilled. There is, however, 
an element of truth in the developmental approach, and that 
is that the period of the old covenant had an educative and 
preparatory significance in God’s purpose. The story of Is- 
rael is that of God preparing a people, educating them from 
the primitive stage of belief and worship to higher stages, 
emancipating them from lower understandings of himself, 
transforming them from a loose confederation of wandering 
bedouins into a people for his own possession, making them 
aware of the pattern of ideas within which the Christ could 
be understood, pointing beyond sinful man’s natural religious 
consciousness to the truth that it had grasped in a broken 
and distorted form. There is a divine economy in the 
movement, in which the old dispensation prepares the way 
for the new. We do away with the historical nature of God’s 
revelation when we sever the figure of Christ from the his- 
tory of Israel and do not recognize that the latter was a pre- 
paratory revelation, necessary for the understanding of our 
Lord’s work. It is true that God need not have prepared the 
way, but we are tied up with what he did. He bound Him- 
self to the particularity of history, and chose within the par- 
ticularity of Israel’s history to manifest his saving grace. 
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III. The Prophets and Apostles 


Such is the history of revelation to which the Bible 
bears testimony. It is a particular series of historical events 
which itself carries the meaning and redemption of all his- 
tory. In the center of it stand the interpretative figures of 
the witnesses, the prophets and the apostles, and those who 
gathered around them. To them the revelation came. In- 
deed they belong to the revelation itself, for without the 
God-given insight which was granted to them, the Word of 
God which came to them within their historical situation, 
our own faith would be impossible. Barth describes them 
as “specific men” and declares that “to try to ignore them 
is to ignore that unique event (Jesus Christ). The existence 
of these specific men is the existence of Jesus Christ for us 
and for all men.”? He can therefore write: “We cannot speak 
about Yahweh’s covenant with Israel without at once speak- 
ing of Moses and the prophets. Similarly in the New Testa- 
ment, indissolubly bound up with Jesus Christ, there are the 
figures of His first disciples, His followers, His apostles, those 
who are called by Him, the witnesses of His resurrection, 
those to whom He Himself has directly promised and given 
His Holy Spirit.” Likewise Brunner writes: “Without the 
Apostles’ word there is no Church, no Christendom. The 
ekklesia (sic!) is ‘built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and the Prophets.’ The Apostolic word, therefore, itself 
shares in the uniqueness and historical exclusiveness of the 
historical revelation of Christ.”> Finally we may quote Re- 
gar Prenter: “. . . it is only through the prophetic and 
apostolic message that natural and historical facts are recog- 
nized as the action of God. This message itself is therefore 
part of the revelation of God through events. Not only 
the events described by the Bible as actions of God, but the 
prophetic message itself, is also an act of God, derived from 
him as the First Cause of all things.”6 Since the prophetic 
and apostolic testimonies constitute the center of the biblical 
record, it is essential for a comprehension of the authority 
of Holy Scripture, that we consider carefully the status, 


3. Church Dogmatics, E. T., Edinburgh, 1956. 

4. Op. cit., p. 486. 

5. Revelation and Reason, E. T., Philadelphia, 1946, p. 123. 

6. Biblical Authorship for Today, ed. A. Richardson and E. 
Schweitzer, London, 1951, p. 99. 
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function and authority of these central witnesses who are 
themselves a part of the revelation. 

First of all, they were called of God. The prophet was 
God’s “chosen one” and his ministry began with a divine 
call and communication, in which a divine constraint was 
laid on him and the essential content of his testimony was 
laid bare. He received a Word from God. Isaiah and Amos, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel clearly demonstrate this. The apos- 
tles were the unique creation of Jesus Christ. He does not 
stand alone, for as Barth says, he would then be “unhisto- 
rical” in the deep sense. He had to be testified to. The 
significance of his life, death and resurrection had to be 
grasped by men, so he chose twelve specific men to be with 
him. Such choice is declared to be extended to Paul who 
states that he is an apostle through Jesus Christ and that 
he was set apart from his mother’s womb and called by grace 
(Galatians 1:1, 15). 

Secondly, they were bound up with the unique revelation 
of God in promise and fulfilment, in that they had first-hand 
encounter with the historical acts of God and that to them 
the Word of God came. Of the prophets, Barth can write: 
“With all other Israelites the prophets are witnesses to the 
internal and external history of Israel. But at the same 
time—and it is this that raises them above the mass of the 
nation—they are witnesses to the will of God concealed in 
this history, challenging and ruling, promising and threaten- 
ing.”” Hence the prophet Amos can declare that “the Lord 
God doeth nothing, but he revealeth his secret unto his serv- 
ants the prophets” (Amos 3:7). Likewise the apostles had 
special insight into the historical event in which they were 
involved—the life, death and resurrection of Jesus of Naz- 
areth. “In principle, therefore,” writes Brunner “an Apostle 
is one to whom the primary knowledge of Christ is en- 
trusted, not mediated by the intrusion of any other human 
being, apart from which Jesus Christ would not have been 
the revelation to humanity.’”® And again, “the honor that 
belongs to the apostle above all the later teachers of the 
church is that he as first recipient, one may say as first par- 
ticipant, of the historical revelation of Christ, has a special 


7. Church Dogmatics, I, 2, p. 490. 
8. Revelation and Reason, E. T., Philadelphia, 1946, p. 123. 
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measure of the knowledge of Christ (italics mine). In con- 
trast to all who come later, he is eyewitness of the resur- 
rection, as he is eyewitness of the earthly history of Jesus.’”® 
Their eyes had seen, their hands had handled the word of 
life, (1 John 1:1), although the quality of eyewitness was 
not in itself sufficient or necessary, as in the case of Paul; 
yet even he claims to have received his insight directly from 
Christ. What mattered was that God had granted them 
unique insight into the Word made flesh. 


Thirdly they were men under constraint to declare what 
they had seen and heard. They received God’s testimony 
about Himself and themselves testified about God. They 
had to declare to others. Paul can exclaim “Woe unto me, 
if I preach not the Gospel” (1 Cor. 9:16). Jeremiah can 
describe how the Word of God becomes like coals shut up 
within his being so that he is under pressure to declare to 
his followers that which he has himself received (Jer. 20:9). 


Fourthly, this declaration carried with it spiritual au- 
thority, for their testimony was under the direction of the 
Spirit of God. The Word of God which comes to men ob- 
jectively in their historical situation has to be understood 
and received subjectively through the activity of the Holy 
Spirit. As Brunner has pointed out, there has to be a two- 
fold condescension of God in the Word made flesh: “his- 
torically objective, in the Incarnation of the Son, and 
inwardly subjective, in the witness borne to the Son through 
the Spirit in the heart of man—first of all, in that of the 
Apostles. God stoops down to us when He Himself speaks 
to us in human speech, in the witness of His Spirit, who 
bears witness to his Son.”!© The Spirit indeed points al- 
ways to the Son, taking the things of Christ and making 
them plain. This is true of the old covenant and the new, 
of prophet and apostle alike. The prophet was one to whom 
the Word of the Lord came. There was a stage in Israel’s 
history when the orthodox prophets appear to have avoided 
the reference to the activity of the Spirit, because of the 
misuse of this in the claims of false prophets; yet it is clear 
that implicitly they believe themselves to be enlightened 


9. The Christian Doctrine of God, E. T., Philadelphia, 1950, p. 54. 


10. The Christian Doctrine of God, E. T., Philadelphia, 1950, 
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men, who have stood in the councils of Yahweh and been 
enlightened by his Spirit. Now it is true that we also have 
to be enlightened by the Spirit if we would understand, but 
we can only understand through their inspired testimony. 
We have no right, as Brunner points out, to hold that a great- 
er measure of the indwelling of the Spirit was granted to the 
apostles than to devout and committed Christians ever since. 
The difference between them and us lies not in what is re- 
ceived but in how it is received, for they received the Holy 
Spirit and His insight directly in and through the historical 
context, whereas we receive Him only in and through their 
testimony, and that testimony as much as the insight to 
which it testifies is the work of the Spirit of God. Behind 
their testimony is the authority of the Spirit whereby they 
themselves received the things of Christ and through whom 
they are constrained to declare what they have seen and 
heard. Indeed, the Spirit not only illuminates them but 
sends them out and empowers them to testify concerning the 
Word which has come to them. He testifies in their hearts, 
and pours His power into them that they in turn may be 
witnesses. Thus the prophets and the apostles are not free 
thinkers. They testify under constraint. Their sufficiency 
is of God. The authority of what they say is not vested in 
themselves but in God through His Spirit. 

This brings us to the fifth point. The illumination and 
constraint of the Holy Spirit does not mean that the witness- 
es lose their humanity. They remain men, subject to like 
passions as ourselves. Whatever stature they possess turns 
upon the divine commission to be witnesses, and not upon 
any suggestion that they are religious geniuses, intellectual 
giants or moral heroes. As Barth reminds us: “At this 
level they are only like us and all men. Perhaps there have 
been much more pious men and cleverer and better men 
than these prophets and apostles . . . Now, there is no reason 
why as men they should not deserve as much faith as we 
usually give to other men—but no more, and of no other 
kind.”!!_ They perform their task as witnesses making use 
of their personal gifts and qualities, but the latter are not 
the reason for their being witnesses. God accommodates 
Himself to the humanity of those who are to be his witnesses, 
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and speaks in and through their perfections and defects. 
What matters is what he says and not the personal medium 
which, in his grace, he employs. Paul never claims that his 
message was divinely dictated to him; indeed, his letters 
show progress in his own thinking and reveal him wrestling 
with words, introducing long parentheses, and not finishing 
his sentences. His letters have a natural air about them and 
yet, in and through them, a witness to the supernatural is 
borne, and the very words themselves carry the revelation 
to our hearts. This is the mystery of divine inspiration and 
to it we must turn in more detail shortly. If we need an 
example from the old covenant, we have only to call to mind 
the prophet Jeremiah, with his querulous complaints and 
his desire for the vengeance of God on his enemies, or the 
prophet Ezekiel, with his cataleptic trances and strange per- 
sonal complex. What unites all these men, individually 
styled and characteristically expressed though their witness 
may be, is that, whilst remaining men, they yet testify to 
the Christ, and they do so because they are men under God. 


IV. The Bible As the Word of God 


We may turn now to the more general issue of the Holy 
Scriptures as the Word of God. The Scriptures center in 
the testimony of the prophets and the apostles, and are them- 
selves the divinely ordained testimony to God’s Word in 
history, centering in Jesus Christ. 


First, let us note the unity in diversity of the Bible. The 
Bible is a library of books covering a variety of forms of lit- 
erature, poetry and prose, laws and history, prophetic oracles 
and hymns, drama and proverbs, letters and imaginative 
symbolism. It covers a period of over 2,000 years, and it 
represents the work of generations of authors, some named 
and some anonymous. These authors, some individuals and 
some schools, have varied approaches. The Priestly group 
of historians that wrote the final version of the Tetrateuch 
and 1 and 2 Chronicles has a different emphasis from that of 
the Deuteronomic school of historians which was responsible 
for the books of Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 
Kings. The doctrinal approaches of Paul, Peter and John 
are not the same, and the theological emphasis of Matthew 
is not the same as that of Luke. Yet through all the Old 
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Testament we can trace the towering mountain peaks of 
the prophetic testimony from Moses onwards. The law is a 
codification of requirements which center in the prophetic 
demands; the histories are written around the theme of 
moral retribution that sprang from the prophetic testimony; 
the psalms enshrine the oracles and faith of nameless cultic 
prophets and devout servants of Israel’s worship; the wise- 
men wrestled with their problems in the light of the 
prophetic faith. In the New Testament, the evangelists lean 
back on the apostles and gather up the riches of the Church’s 
corporate testimony in the Synoptic Gospels; Luke records 
the history of the early Church around the movement of the 
apostolic testimony; the thought of Paul, Peter and John 
dominates the whole canon. And through Old and New 
Testaments alike a mysterious unity pervades the diversity, 
for all point to Christ, in varying degree, it is true, and yet 
with mysterious unanimity. The Apostles even do not all 
touch the same heights in their testimony to God’s re- 
demptive act in his Son, but always they point to Christ. The 
Old Testament writers are united in their understanding of 
the covenant background of Israel’s life as the people of God, 
and, never openly, but always indirectly they carry the hope 
of a greater day when the promise shall be fulfilled by the 
covenant God. Promise and fulfilment are essential to the 
pattern of the Bible as a whole. “Fulfilment,” writes Brun- 
ner, “would not be fulfilment without prophecy; Christ 
would not be the Messiah without the prophets who give 
Him this name, and who interpret the whole history of the 
covenant as a preparation for this final act of revelation.”!” 

Secondly, let us note the pattern manifest amidst varia- 
tions. He would be foolish who would not admit to the 
variations in Holy Scripture. There are two stories of crea- 
tion (Genesis 1 and 2), each conveying revelatory truth but 
widely different in their description of the creative move- 
ment. In one the creation of man crowns the creative move- 
ment, but in the other it precedes the creation of the animal 
order. There are two versions of Saul’s appointment to 
the kingship—1 Samuel 9 and 1 Samuel 8, 10. In one he is 
a divine appointment to save the Israelites from the Philis- 
tines, and in the other story he is made king at the desire 
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of the people and against the will of Yahweh, as that is ex- 
pressed in the speech of Samuel. The well known problem 
of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem as recorded in Acts 11, Acts 15, 
and Galatians 1 has long been a problem for New Testa- 
ment scholars, whilst the detailed outline of John’s Gospel 
records three visits of our Lord to Jerusalem as against the 
single visit of the Synoptic Gospels. The testimony to the 
fact of the Resurrection of our Lord is unanimous, but the 
order of His appearances and of the witnesses is by no 
means clear. Because of such problems, scientific scholar- 
ship became preoccupied with a historio-critical approach to 
the Bible, the value of which can never be underestimated. 
It analyzed the Bible into sources and broke up the unity 
with which the old form of prophetic and typological exe- 
gesis had made men familiar. Dr. Lampe has written: “The 
literal truth of historical narratives was being called in 
question; the dating and description of the various books 
was being drastically revised, and the principal question 
that was asked concerned the factual reliability of the 
Biblical records. In the end, however, the most definite 
and conclusive result of all this critical investigation was 
the breaking down of the old conception of the unity of 
Scripture and the consequent discrediting of the typological 
and prophetical exegesis familiar to so many generations of 
Christians.” As we have noted earlier, this meant that the 
Old Testament became almost only of archaeological in- 
terest. But, in the past decades, we have seen a return to a 
more balanced view. For one thing, the essential core of 
the Biblical story has remained secure amidst the new meth- 
ods of Biblical science, and the interest has once more 
swung back to the theological significance of that story. 
With this there has come, not only a fresh understanding 
of the prophets as men who foretold in promise as well as 
forthtold the judgment of God on their own day, but also a 
new consideration of the essential truth in the typological 
method of exegesis. It is true that in the hands of ex- 
ponents like A. M. Farrer, L. S. Thornton, and Wilhelm 
Vischer this sometimes goes too far, becomes fanci- 
ful interpretation and ventures on the allegorical, yet in 
the hands of sober theologians it is increasingly recognized 


13. Essays on Typology, Essay on “The Reasonableness of Typol- 
ogy” by G. W. H. Lampe, Naperville, 1957, p. 17. 
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as possessing true insight. Typology, unlike allegory, em- 
phasizes the historical nature of the events of the Old Testa- 
ment but argues that these are so providentially ordered that 
they foreshadow the New Testament fulfilment. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to remind ourselves that the Apostle Paul 
in particular held this view, and that Augustine of Hippo 
emphasized it in his own approach to history, declaring con- 
cerning Abraham that “whatever Scripture says about 
Abraham is both literal fact and prophecy.” 


It has well been argued that such a view, if not pushed 
too far, is rationally acceptable to the modern Christian of 
the post-critical age. God is the living God who makes all 
things new, absolutely free in his creation of and control 
over nature and men; but we may expect that he will in his 
activity disclose sometimes a repetitive pattern through 
which the new breaks. Since the old and the new covenants 
are alike revelations of God, distinct and yet unified in their 
testimony to Him as gracious redeemer, we may expect, as 
H. H. Rowley points out, “the same pattern of behavior.” 
He continues: “If both were revelations of the same God, as 
they claimed to be, then in the common pattern of revelation, 
. . . where neither could explain or control the other, we 
have the signature of God.”'5 


We need to remind ourselves, first of all, that a high 
Christology demands that the Word who became incarnate 
for us men and for our salvation, was the agent of creation 
and of the revelation in the old covenant. It was he who 
spoke through the prophets (Heb. 1:1) and who guided Is- 
rael’s history, so that the latter is permeated with the pres- 
ence of the pre-incarnate Christ. “If God saves in the time 
of the Old Testament, Jesus Christ is there, by whom He 
saves. It is indeed a Jesus Christ not yet incarnate, not yet 
recognizable, not yet identified as a person. The pattern has 
been discerned, but the person in whom this pattern receives 
final exemplification has not yet appeared.”!é 


In the second place, let us note that God has chosen 
to disclose himself through history and through the history 
of a particular people. The New Testament Church was by 


14. Quoted in ibid, p. 13. 
15. H. H. Rowley, The Unity of the Bible, London, 1953, p. 98. 
16. J. K. S. Reid, The Authority of Scripture, p. 251. 
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its very antecedents constrained (and may we not say 
divinely constrained?) to identify itself with the cultural 
milieu of this people; hence we find in the Church a 
continuing attempt to interpret contemporary events in 
terms of the cultural and religious images used in the in- 
terpretation of past events and to find a similarity of pat- 
tern. This is no accident, but is rather part of the effect of 
a historical revelation. If God created the Hebrew nation 
out of a loose confederation of tribes at the Exodus, we may 
expect that the pattern of images by which they understood 
his action and interpreted their own existence was no mere 
contingent one. Rather in giving himself to be known and 
in redeeming this people, God initiated the images and bound 
himself to their particularity, so that in this way he chose 
to be understood. Even where the images are borrowed 
from contemporary culture, they are given a new significance 
in Israel. Hence the images of the Word of God, election and 
covenant, the fatherhood of God and the people of God, the 
Messiah and the Suffering Servant, the image of God and 
resurrection, sacrifice and atonement, the Son of Man and 
the Wisdom of God are necessary parts of the revelation 
itself. These images, mainly through the consciousness of 
the prophets, entered into the religio-cultural life of Israel, 
and were bound up with those historical actualities wherein 
the living God spoke His Word. Thus the images became 
constituent elements of the revelatory events and patterns 
began to emerge in which the redemptive activity of God 
was understood. Already we see this at work in the Old 
Testament, when the prophets bind together the primordial 
act of creation and the historical fact of the Exodus in the 
same pattern of imagery, likening the creation of the na- 
tion and the triumph over Egypt in the latter, to the shaping 
of the cosmos and the triumph over the chaos in the former. 
Isaiah 51:9-11 goes further and sees a repetition of the same 
pattern in the return of the exiles from Babylon. We see it 
in the New Testament where one theme in Matthew’s Gos- 
pel is clearly that in the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ a new exodus has happened, a new people has been 
created, a new covenant has been cut and a new law given 
on the mount. We see it in Paul’s passage in 1 Corinthians 
10:1-13 where he likens the historical pattern of the old 
covenant to that of the new, although he passes beyond 
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typology to allegory in his identification of the Rock with 
Christ. (Especially in v. 11 he makes this identification 
clear.) On the view which we have adumbrated, these pat- 
terns of events and the images bound up with them are not 
arbitrary or contingent, but a part of the revelation itself 
and thus divinely given. 


We note, in the third place, that the pattern is repeated 
and yet in some sense broken and filled with new content. 
Perhaps we may put it another way by saying that the 
pattern is repeated at a higher level or that it discloses new 
depths. Thus the covenant becomes transformed in Jesus 
Christ; the hope of a Davidic Messiah becomes bound up 
with the images of the Suffering Servant and the Son of 
Man; the fragmentary form of the pattern in the old cove- 
nant becomes actualized in its true form in history, and men 
see the Word take flesh. The revelation attains its climax 
in God’s final redemptive act; but the pattern and its at- 
tendant images observed in the old covenant is constituent 
also of the final revelatory event. It is also in the giving 
of revelation and participates in that which it represents. 


The unity of witness and repetitive pattern are indica- 
tions of what is meant when we declare the Bible to be the 
Word of God. Its human side is evident in the diversity of 
its writings, the personalistic syles, the historical varia- 
tion, and the human frailty of its authors, yet it has even 
more its divine aspect. The book of Esther may be an ex- 
pression of arrogant nationalism, yet throughout the Bible 
there can come the sense of being confronted and addressed 
by God, even at its most human points. Herein lies its 
authority, and to the nature of this we must now turn our 
attention. 


Let us begin our consideration by noting that just as 
God chooses to speak through the particularity of history, 
so He chooses to testify to the Word He has spoken in his- 
tory through the particular record of Holy Scripture. 
Through this book and in no other way God is pleased to 
confront us, as it testifies to what he discloses of himself 
in specific historic acts. That to which the prophets and 
apostles testify is here recorded, and around their proclama- 
tion and witness is gathered the testimony of historians and 
wise men, psalmists and evangelists, apocalyptists and Chris- 
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tian thinkers, some anonymous and some named. This testi- 
mony, as we have seen, points always to the Christ, and 
apart from this basic testimony we should have little 
or no knowledge of the historical Jesus and certainly no 
understanding of the redemptive revelation which he 
brought to men. As Barth remarks, we cannot have even 
revelation without the biblical witness. He writes: “In this 
question of revelation we cannot, therefore, free ourselves 
from the texts in which its expectation and recollection is 
attested to us. We are tied to these texts. And we can only 
ask about revelation when we surrender to the expectation 
and recollection attested in these texts.”!7 We cannot have 
the revelation without the biblical witness, so that, as Luther 
saw, Scripture is the crib in which the Christ is laid. The 
Bible occupies a unique position in the Church’s life. It has 
priority over the preaching and witness of the Church itself, 
for without its testimony the Church would have no preach- 
ing and nothing to witness to. To quote Barth again: “... 
Holy Scripture as the original and legitimate witness of di- 
vine revelation is itself the Word of God.” Indeed, the biblical 
witness participates in the revelation itself, and we cannot 
separate the witness from the Word of God to which it testi- 
fies. When Paul declares that the gospel is the power of 
God unto salvation, he does not mean that the words of the 
preacher save in themselves but that the Word of God is 
present in, with, and under the human words, identifying 
himself with them. Whenever witness is borne to him, the 
Word who became flesh is present, and this is supremely 
true of the unique and prior witness, the Bible, from which 
all subsequent proclamation is derived. Jesus Christ, the 
Word made flesh, is present in the biblical testimony and 
chooses to present himself there, so that when the Bible is 
read, men confront the living Lord in and through it. 

The Bible is a continuing reminder that God’s presence 
to us is always a mediated presence. As John Baillie has 
said, his presence is a mediated immediacy. He comes in 
promise through historical act and prophetic consciousness. 
He comes in fulfilment in the Word made flesh, and the God- 
head confronts us in the veil of Christ’s humanity. Further- 
more it is through the testimony of the apostles that this is 


17. Church Dogmatics, I, 2, p. 492. 
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made know to us. Yet the mystery and the miracle of the bib- 
lical testimony, which gathers up the testimony of prophets 
and apostles in its written record, is that through its words 
we do encounter the living God savingly and that the Word 
made flesh accomplishes his work in us. Indeed the Bible, 
because it is the prior witness, is the norm of all sub- 
sequent witness. J.K.S. Reid writes: “Where witness, de- 
rivative from the Biblical witness and governed by it as 
norm, occurs, there again the distinction between witness 
to Jesus Christ and presence of Jesus Christ collapses, and 
He to whom witness is borne is really present.”!® 

In this sense the Bible carries its own authority with it, 
but it is the authority of Christ who chooses to identify him- 
self with its testimony. It is and it remains a book of human 
words. It remains tied to a particular historical situation and 
yet it is the Word of God to every historical situation. Be- 
cause it is a human record and is concerned with history, 
it is subject to the same techniques of critical investigation 
as any other book, but historio-critical investigation can- 
not be disinterested, for the theological concern must con- 
tinually interact with it. The true biblical critic is a man of 
faith who continually is seeking to hear what God says to 
him through Scripture and who walks in obedience to that 
divine Word. We need the disciplined scholar who seeks 
continually to discover more of the actual historic situation 
in which the Word of God was uttered, to unveil the con- 
temporaneous context of the original revelation, to under- 
stand the historical meaning of the biblical text. We need 
continually to rediscover, with every aid of scholarship, the 
historic Word of God and the historic context in which it 
was uttered. As we do this, we are better enabled to assess 
the forces in our own contemporary situation which would 
tempt us to betray the Word of God as he comes to us 
through the Bible. We need continually to enter into the 
“strange world of the Bible,” to meditate constantly upon 
it as the Word of God, and place ourselves in obedient faith 
under its searching judgment. Yet to do this we need to ex- 
ercise historio-critical methods as we examine the human 
aspects of the record and seek to make plain the original 
situation to which the Word came. We need to help the 
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men and women of our time to read the Bible so that its 
eternal and contemporaneous Word may be made plain to 
them. Cunliffe-Jones rightly points out that preoccupation 
with the critical tools has made us forget that this is our 
fundamental task. “To read the Bible,” he writes, “and at 
one and the same time admit the historic situation and limi- 
tation and also understand the eternal contemporaneous 
meaning is not an impossibility, but should be the normal 
attitude of every Christian believer. We have not got it at 
the present time, because the problems of historical under- 
standing have been so urgent, so difficult, and seemingly so 
all-important, that we have not given adequate attention to 
this interaction of the historical with the theological.’”® 


Critical scholarship is of little use unless it makes more 
plain the historical context of the revelation and makes it 
easier for men to receive the Word in their own contempo- 
rary situation in all its saving power. The tendency of 
criticism to treat the Bible as a book of antiquarian sources 
and to search for some truth behind the sources, completely 
ignores the true nature of the Bible as a book of witness 
and a compilation of many texts all testifying to the Word 
made flesh. Barth has expressed this well: “All relevant, 
historical questions must be put to the biblical texts, con- 
sidered as witnesses in accordance with their literary form. 
And the differences in exposition which result when we an- 
swer them can only be to the good, so long as criticism is 
clearly made to serve this task, so long as it no longer has 
to serve the foolish end of mediating an historical truth lying 
behind the texts. The historical truth which in its own way 
Biblical scholarship does have to mediate is the true mean- 
ing and context of the Biblical texts as such. Therefore it 
is not different from the Biblical truth that has to be me- 
diated.” We may put it another way by saying, as we 
have already, that criticism must work within the testimony 
which faith hears in Holy Scripture. There is a highest 
criticism to which the so-called higher literary and historical 
criticism must submit, and that is the norm provided by the 
living Lord of Scripture himself. Here is the authority of 
Scripture. Martin Luther saw this: “This is the touchstone 


19. The Authority of the Biblical Revelation, London, 1945, p. 105. 
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by which all books may be tested, to see whether they pro- 
claim Christ or not, since all Scripture witnesses to Christ 
and St. Paul will know nothing save Christ. Whatever 
does not teach Christ is not apostolic, even were it taught 
by St. Peter or St. Paul.”2! 


V. The Authority of Scripture and the Holy Spirit 


In closing, let us note that we require for this under- 
standing of the authority of Scripture a fresh emphasis on 
the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and a new understanding 
of the inspiration of Scripture. 

In and through the Scriptural witness I meet the living 
God. I do not believe in him because of what Scripture 
says, but I commit myself to him as the testimony of Scrip- 
ture becomes the medium of his speech to my soul. The 
words of Scripture provide the medium whereby the living 
Lord of Scripture is pleased to draw near in demand and 
grace. This demands no mechanical theory of verbal in- 
spiration, and, indeed, the results of biblical literary and his- 
torical criticism would invalidate this. It demands a dynamic 
approach to the biblical revelation in terms of a doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit who is the living presence of the risen 
Lord to us; who takes the things of Christ and makes them 
known unto us. The revelation in the Bible is the revela- 
tion of the triune God in his Word by the Holy Ghost, as 
Barth reminds us.” It is the Spirit who testifies within my 
soul and directs me through the testimony of Scripture to 
the living Lord himself. “Basically the power of God’s own 
Spirit is in the word, and this Spirit begins to work within 
me, opening my eyes, causing me to see my own situation 
as it is exposed by the word. It is the Spirit that accord- 
ing to the promise of Christ is ‘witnessing,’ that is, creating 
an entrance for Christ.” 

The Holy Spirit not only enlightens the testimony of 
Holy Scripture to me but he inspires the testimony itself. 
The much debated passage of 1 Timothy 3:14-17 comes im- 
mediately to mind, the more so because we have rejected 
verbal inspiration. What is meant by the “theopneusty” 


21. E. A., 63, 157, quoted in Brunner, The Christian Doctrine of 
God, p. 110. 
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of Scripture? The modern form of verbal inspiration makes 
the Bible authoritative in matters with which it has no es- 
sential concern, and declares that its truth rests upon its ac- 
curacy in matters pertaining to the physical universe, to 
biological data and to human history. Nothing would have 
surprised the biblical authors more than this, for they 
were not concerned with the matters which occupy the at- 
tention of the modern natural and historical sciences. As 
we have seen, they were concerned with testimony to the 
saving Word of God, and the Bible is in a deep sense proc- 
lamation, the prior and unique proclamation, of the acts of 
the living God in human history. Genesis is not concerned 
with the processes by which God created but with God’s 
creative act, with its absoluteness and its purpose, and with 
man, not as a psychological and physiological phenomenon, 
but as created in God’s image. Incidental variations of his- 
torical detail fade into insignificance beside the revelatory 
significance of an event as the medium of God’s gracious 
Word. The Gospels are not concerned to offer a biographical 
and psychological picture of Jesus of Nazareth, but to wit- 
ness to him as the Word made flesh. As C. H. Dodd has re- 
minded us, they are themselves elaborated preaching. It is a 
question of intention and primary concern. At the natural 
and historical level, the writers operated with the knowledge 
of their time. At the level of revelation they acted under 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 

But if we reject verbal inspiration, are we to replace it, 
as so many do today with the inspiration of the biblical 
writers themselves, and to speak of the Bible being inspired 
because it was written by men who were inspired. This at 
least has the merit of allowing for the fact that God can 
give as much of himself to men as men are capable of 
grasping and thus of allowing for cultural and psychological 
characteristics in men’s make-up. It certainly accounts for 
the fallible human element in Holy Scripture, of which bib- 
lical science has made us increasingly aware. It also does 
away with the idea that there can be “degrees of inspira- 
tion,” which suggests that God doles out inspiration in 
packages of varying size and which materializes inspiration 
very much as the Catholic materializes grace. It allows for 
a dynamic intercourse, a dialogue between God and man, 
in which God accommodates himself to the human con- 
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dition of his witness, and it certainly removes the authority 
of the Bible from the words of the text to the activity of 
the Holy Spirit in the experience of the Bible men. Yet it 
makes the matter of inspiration too transient and subjective 
by tying it up with the experience of mortal man. As J. K. 
Reid puts it: “The Bible is to be read because it is the record 
of and about men who were inspired—an account of the re- 
markable religious experience of a remarkable succession of 
men, ‘religious genuises,’ as they are so often called.”4 There 
must be some objective aspect of inspiration in Scripture 
itself. It is not sufficient to be left with an “inspiring ex- 
ample and record in Holy Scripture.” Reid cogently points 
out that there is a difference between an inspiring book and 
an inspired book. “While an inspired book will be inspiring, 
it does not necessarily follow that an inspiring book is itself 
inspired. If the Bible is only an inspiring book, we have 
something of great value, but not of the inestimable value 
which has traditionally been accorded to it.”26 Further- 
more, such a view majors on the prophets and apostles, but 
if we depend on inspired experience and religious genius, 
what are we to say of the evangelists like Mark and Luke, 
who lean at second hand on the apostles, and Old Testa- 
ment writers like the historians and wise men, who lean at 
second hand on the prophets? 


Barth falls back at this point, by fully acknowledging 
that the Bible is a human word and that only so can God 
speak to us, but also by emphasizing that God’s speech is 
also God’s mystery. By mystery, he means, in true biblical 
manner, “not simply the hiddenness of God, but rather His 
becoming manifest in a hidden, i.e., in a non-apparent way, 
which gives information not directly but indirectly.”27 The 
very mystery of God’s Word carries with it the implication 
of its worldliness, for revelation means incarnation and in- 
carnation means worldliness. “Were God to speak to us in 
a non-worldly way, He would not speak to us at all.”8 
Just as in the Word made flesh we meet the mystery of 
the divine Son under the veil of the humanity, so in the 


24. The Authority of Scripture, p. 167. 
25. Ibid., p. 168. 

26. Ibid., p. 168. 
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Bible we have the mystery of the Word of God clothed in 
the words of man. The worldliness of the Bible is not in it- 
self transparent. God’s Word happens “through it,” but, 
Barth says, “this ‘through it’ means ‘in spite of it’.”2® Hence 
the Bible as God’s Word is mystery and miracle. Barth 
does attempt further explanation of what he means when 
he comes to a discussion of “theopneusty.” He comments 
on 1 Timothy 3:14-17, with the words “all, that is the whole 
Scripture is—literally: ‘of the Spirit of God, ie. given and 
filled and ruled by the Spirit of God, and actively outbreath- 
ing and spreading abroad and making known the Spirit of 
God ... the Spirit of God is before and above and in Scrip- 
ture.”89 He proceeds to point out that the central statement 
of the passage refers to a decree and decision of God which, 
as such, cannot be expanded but belongs to “the inaccessible 
mystery of the free grace in which the Spirit of God is pres- 
ent and active before and above and in the Bible.”*! The 
authority of the Bible rests not in its human words, in its 
worldliness (and here Barth admits that even the theo- 
logical content may be defective, pointing for instance to 
the incompleteness of the theologies of Paul and John), 
not in the many fine qualities the Bible possesses, but in the 
free grace of God who has elected it for the operation of 
His saving Word. God has chosen to speak through the par- 
ticularity of its witness and not in any other way, and the 
inspiration for Barth covers the totality of those who wrote, 
the words they wrote, and the illumination of the one who 
reads or hears. The mystery and miracle is that the Spirit 
of God diffuses himself throughout Scripture and permeates 
its humanity and worldliness with his authority so that the 
Word of God which became flesh for us men and for our sal- 
vation operates again in our lives. 

Perhaps we ought to be content with this, and leave it 
all in the mystery and miracle of God’s electing and free 
grace, agreeing with Barth that “the mystery of God, now 
entrusted to the human witness, will remain a mystery, .. . 
if its self-disclosure does not go a step further, even in its 
form as human witness, if the same Spirit who has created 
the witness does not bear witness of its truth to man, to those 

29. Ibid., p. 190. 
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who hear and read.”*? Yet A. M. Farrer has endeavored to 
move a stage deeper into the mystery by emphasizing the 
important role of the imagination in the response of faith, 
and by suggesting that, however free under God the ideas 
and theological developments of the human record may be 
and are, the essential images carry a divine authority within 
them. He argues that in giving himself to the first witnesses 
God gave the images in which his nature and purpose were 
to be envisaged. At the level of revelation, the imagination 
is not creatively free as in poetry and art, but it is divinely 
fed with those basic images by which the pattern of the 
testimony is constituted. These images, to which we have 
referred earlier, may be drawn in their elements from the 
environmental setting of the witnesses, but they are given 
a divine significance. Furthermore, they are themselves 
creative in the minds of the biblical writers who discover 
ever fresh depths of meaning in them. In the New Testa- 
ment they are literally transfigured when the pattern of 
revelation in which they participate is clothed in the flesh 
of Jesus of Nazareth, who draws them up into his own per- 
son and work and fills them with their final significance. 
The interpretative images and the historical actualities con- 
stitute the revelation. Our Lord gathered them up in his 
own mind, and as the apostles participated in the mind of 
Christ, those “God-given images lived (in their minds), not 
statically, but with an inexpressible force. The several dis- 
tinct images grew together into fresh unities, opened out 
in new detail, attracted to themselves and assimilated fur- 
ther image-material: all this within the life of a genera- 
tion. This is the way inspiration worked. The stuff of in- 
spiration is living images.”8* As through the biblical testi- 
mony they enter into our consciousness, the Spirit makes 
them creative in our minds, so that ever new theologies 
and interpretations arise in the Church, and God has still 
new light to pour forth from his Word. This attractive view- 
point has not gained wide acceptance, but it cannot be dis- 
missed as a return to verbal inspiration; at least it seeks 
to emphasize the objectivity of the Scriptures as the in- 
spired Word of God. 
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We have not space here to discuss fully the function of 
the Spirit, working through the Church, in the delimitation 
of the canon. Once more here we can see the human ele- 
ments. We wonder sometimes why some books were in- 
cluded and others excluded, and we have to allow for what 
Barth calls the “worldliness” of the Churches of the old 
and the new Israel. Yet God has been pleased to work 
through the contingency of history, and this holds even in 
the delimitation of the unique and prior witness through 
which he has chosen that testimony should be borne to his 
Word in history. The closing of the canon is an act of both 
God and man. It rests back upon a decision of God, as 
Barth is never weary of pointing out. The Church dis- 
covers and acknowledges the writings as Holy Scripture, 
but in so doing it confirms a prior decision of God. The 
Church cannot give the canon to itself, but God who acts 
within the particularity of history and the particularity of 
his chosen witnesses, ordains the peculiar limits of his 
unique human written testimony. “The Church cannot 
‘form’ it (the canon) ... The Church can only confirm or 
establish it as something that has been formed and given. 
And it can do so only to the best of its knowledge and 
judgment, in the venture and obedience of faith, but also 
in all the relativity of a human knowledge of the truth 
which God has opened up to men.” Hence the canon is 
also a human decision and suffers from the falliblity of hu- 
man decisions. This decision too is paradoxically divine 
and human. Hence the canon is closed and yet its bound- 
aries raise questions. They did for Luther, and periodically 
we too are hard set to explain the inclusion of some fringe 
writings and the exclusion of others. Barth can even say 
that it is only relatively closed, leaving room for some ref- 
erence to the apocrypha, the pseudepigrapha and the sub- 
apostolic writings. “An absolute guarantee that the his- 
tory of the Canon is closed, cannot be given either by the 
Church or by individuals in the Church according to the 
best and most satisfactory answers to this question.”5 Or, 
to quote Brunner: “It is due to the contingency of all that 
is historical that it (the canon) cannot be worked out in 


34. Church Dogmatics, I, 2, p. 473. 
35. Barth, op. cit., p. 476. 
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clear-cut concepts. It is due to the historical and irra- 
tional element of revelation and of the Apostolate, that the 
canon is an entity with undefined frontiers.’’* 

The basis of Scriptural authority is thus the revelatory 
activity of the triune God, active in history for the redemp- 
tion of his creatures. He has spoken his saving Word to 
us and brought his revelation to its redemptive climax in 
Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh. The Bible is the divinely 
ordained testimony to this saving act. In it holy men of old 
who were witnesses of God’s grace wrote as they were 
led by the Spirit, and through the Spirit their testimony is 
still effective in our lives. In, with, and under their human 
words, broken though they are, the Word of God comes to 
us and the living Christ lays claim to our lives, as the Spirit 
confirms their testimony in our souls. Finally, the authority 
of Scripture rests not in inspired and infallible words, for 
they are human words, but in the Holy Spirit who uses this 
testimony today, who guided it when men first declared it, 
and whose abiding presence transforms the Bible into the 
Word of God. This book is the way God has ordained to 
preach to us and witness to his mighty act. The Bible is 
“God’s own testimony and the inspired testimony of his 
witness. Thereby it is the judging and restoring testimony 
that confronts us, one by one, with the choice, the de- 
cision,””7 


36. Revelation and Reason, p. 132. 
37. Mowinckel, op. cit., p. 130. 









Che Preaching Ministry and the Bible 


BY J. HERBERT GILMORE, JR. 


A few years ago Professor J. Paul Williams of Mount 
Holyoke College wrote a book on What Americans Believe 
and How They Worship. He describes the attitude of the 
American layman toward preaching: 


When the Protestant churches no longer emphasize 
the sermon, he would say, they will cease to be 
Protestant—they will cease to stress individual 
judgment and to consider that worship is chiefly 
a movement in the inner dispositions. The ser- 
mon is the agency whereby Protestant church mem- 
bers are lifted out of their spiritual complacency, 
whereby they gain new insights into religious prob- 
lems, and make applications of their faith to the 
conditions of everyday living. So important is the 
sermon in Protestant thought that almost every de- 
vout worshipper has stored in his mind the memory 
“ — sermons that have all but revolutionized 
is life. 


This evaluation of preaching by the American layman 
is most astringent when one considers the many unsalutary 
remarks that have been made concerning preaching. Donald 
Miller is pointed in his conviction that Protestantism rises 
or falls in accordance with the role of preaching in its wor- 
ship; it is the supreme aspect of Protestant worship. He 
states: 


Our day is waiting for a recovery of this New Testa- 
ment understanding of the meaning and importance 
of preaching. Protestantism is not likely to rise 
much higher than the level of its pulpit. Roman- 
ism can survive without great preaching, but not 
Protestantism. And it is the failure of Protestants 
to understand the nature and function of preach- 
ing that makes them cast longing eyes toward Rome 
and indulge in the mimicry of altars, vestments, and 
pageantry which is invading Protestantism with 
alarming rapidity.? 


Ours is a great day for the preacher because it is a day 
terribly in need of his witness. Since preaching is so im- 


1. J. Paul Williams, What Americans Believe and How They 
Worship, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 119. 

2. Donald G. Miller, Fire in Thy Mouth (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1954), p. 33. 
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portant, we are forced to consider three questions related 
to it. First, what is the nature of preaching? Second, 
what is the relation of the Bible to preaching? Third, what 
are the values of biblical preaching for our day? 


I. The Nature of Preaching 


Christian preaching, true to its essential character, is 
an encounter with God. The true minister is aware that, 
as Paul said: “So we are ambassadors for Christ, God mak- 
ing his appeal through us. We beseech you on behalf of 
Christ, be reconciled to God” (2 Cor. 5:20 RSV). Chris- 
tian preaching is to issue in an awareness that a real exis- 
tential experience of the I-Thou has taken place. As Henry 
Sloane Coffin has said, “In His preached Word, He is both 
Speaker and Message.”? Such preaching is not mere words. 
It issues in the hearers being confronted by God so that 
they devote themselves to Him. Genuine preaching will 
elicit the kind of worship described by William Temple: 


To worship is to quicken the conscience by the 
holiness of God, to feed the mind with the truth of 
God, to purge the imagination by the beauty of 
God, to open the heart to the love of God, to devote 
the will to the purpose of God. All this is gathered 
up in that emotion which most cleanses us from 
selfishness because it is the most selfless of all emo- 
tions—adoration.+* 


This means that preaching is not words, but a deed. 
It is the proclamation of the historical facts through which 
God revealed himself for man’s salvation. Our gospel is 
not philosophical ideas but it is historically grounded. Our 
gospel is “the faith once delivered to the saints”, and the 
preacher’s task is to proclaim it. Christ must be presented 
so that he becomes the Great Contemporary. Christ so 
speaks through the preacher that he becomes either Savior 
or scandalon. The proclamation demands a response. This 
means that Christian preaching is grounded in God’s self- 
revelation in history. Preaching is not philosophizing or 


3. Henry Sloane Coffin, ng ane ren Preaching (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952), 


4. William Temple, The Hope of a he World (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1940), p. 30. 
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moralizing, however excellent, but the proclamation of 
God’s deeds in history culminating in Christ’s death and 
resurrection. This is the understanding of preaching in 
the Bible. It is based on experiential encounter with God. 
It proclaims God’s deeds in history, not as past events, but 
as normative for the present, and pointing to a consumma- 
tion in the future. Oscar Cullmann, in his book Christ and 
Time, makes the Christ-event determinative for all history. 
Christian preaching, therefore, is rooted in a Deed rather 
than in ideas. It always points to the Christ-event. As 
Donald Miller says, “Christian preachers are commissioned 
for better things than brilliant surmises based on human 
hopes. They are to be heralds of the great redemptive Deed, 
already decisively accomplished in Jesus Christ and yet to 
be consummated when this age gives way to the age to 
come.”5 


The preacher’s pre-eminent task, therefore, is to make 
Christ’s Deed not mere history, but to show that by that 
Deed deliverance takes place now. As Dr. Fosdick says 
so well: 


The preacher’s business is not merely to discuss re- 
pentance but to persuade people to repent; not 
merely to debate the meaning and possibility of 
Christian faith, but to produce Christian faith in the 
lives of his listeners; not merely to talk about the 
available power of God to bring victory over trouble 
and temptation, but to send people out from their 
worship on Sunday with victory in their possession. 
A preacher’s task is to create in his congregation the 
thing he is talking about.§ 


As the preacher preaches, the Christ-event of history is to 
become a contemporaneous event in the lives of those who 
hear. This objective raises the problem of the relation- 
ship of preaching to the Bible. If the preacher’s task is to 
bring about a personal encounter between God and his 
hearers, then he must take careful note of the way he uses 
the record of God’s revelation to man. In a word, this raises 
the question, What is biblical preaching? To this we shall 
now turn. 


5. Miller, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 
6. Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Living of These Days (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), p. 99. 
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II. The Nature of Biblical Preaching 


Christian preaching and the Bible are inseparable. There 
is a preaching apart from the Bible, but it is not Christian. 
The Christian preacher, as P. T. Forsyth observed, is not 
the successor of the Greek orator who spoke only with an 
inspiration. He is the successor of the Hebrew prophets 
who spoke with a revelation.’ “Thus saith the Lord” was 
the perennial assertion of the Hebrew prophet. “The Word 
became flesh” is the perennial theme of the Christian preach- 
er. The witness of the apostles to Jesus Christ, the Living 
Word, is found only in the Bible, the written Word. This 
points up the fact that the Christian preacher has a mes- 
sage only as he declares the revelation cradled in the Bible. 
But what is biblical preaching? Paul Barackman observes 
that “ ‘biblical’ is itself a word that can be pushed into a 
number of shapes.”8 


The question may be clarified by stating first what 
biblical preaching is not. Biblical preaching is not simply 
taking a text, for the mere taking of a text may serve as a 
springboard by which a man exemplifies his own wisdom. 
The text may become unbiblical when it is misinterpreted 
or when it is not true to the message of the Bible as a 
whole. As John Knox says: 


Biblical preaching cannot be defined merely as 
preaching which is explicitly and largely concerned 
with biblical materials—no matter what the ma- 
terials are or how they are dealt with. As a matter 
of fact, the difference between biblical and unbib- 
lical preaching has little to do with the structure 
of the sermon and whether it is topical or expository 
inform. The difference lies deeper than that. If it 
is possible .. . to preach a quite unbiblical sermon 
on a biblical text, it is also possible to preach a quite 
biblical sermon on no text at all. 


In a word, biblical preaching is not a series of disconnected 
remarks on a few verses of scripture. Moreover, biblical 
preaching is not preaching about the Bible or using it as 





7. P. T. Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind 
(London: Independent Press Ltd., 1953), p. 1. 

8. Paul F. Barackman, “Sunday Martyrdom,” Interpretation, 
October, 1956, p. 389. 

9. John Knox, The Integrity of Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1957), p. 19. 
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subject matter, even though a long passage be used. Bib- 
lical preaching is not the mere recital of ancient events, 
separated from contemporary events. A biblical preacher is 
not an archaeologist looking for artifacts within the pages 
of the Bible. Nor is it the sprinkling of biblical quotations 
throughout the sermon as though the mere quantity would 
guarantee a biblical quality. Donald Miller has said with 
searching insight, “Truly biblical exposition is limited only 
by the broad principle that the substance of one’s preaching 
should be drawn from the Bible.”!© “In other words,” says 
John Knox, “making use—even large use—of the Bible is 
not enough to guarantee effective, or even authentic, bib- 
lical preaching. Everything depends on how we make use 
of it.”42 

Having discussed the negative aspects of biblical preach- 
ing, let us turn now to posit what biblical preaching is. 
John Knox, in his remarkable little book, The Integrity of 
Preaching, has called attention to four marks of genuine bib- 
lical preaching. First, biblical preaching is preaching 
which is true to the essential biblical ideas. It concerns 
itself with the character of God—His transcendence, holi- 
ness, love, power, and sovereignty. It is concerned with 
the character of man—his egocentric predicament, his need 
for forgiveness, wholeness, and redemption. Biblical preach- 
ing points the way of escape for man’s condition through de- 
claring God’s deed in Christ, bringing reconciliation with 
God, and setting man within the beloved community of the 
church on the condition of repentance and faith. Secondly, 
it is preaching which is fundamentally concerned about 
Christ. It is the proclamation of God’s Deed in Christ in 
such a way that something redemptive happens in the lives 
of those who hear. It is not the mere reciting of what hap- 
pened two thousand years ago, but the declaring of the new 
relationship which God has with men because of the his- 
toric Deed of God in Christ as witnessed to in the Bible. 
Thirdly, biblical preaching is that which nourishes the life 
of the church in the light of the historical event of Christ. 
The preacher’s task is to reveal the universal relevance of 
Christ’s cross so that his hearers understand that the sins 


10. Donald G. Miller, The Way to Biblical Preaching (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1957), p. 21. 
11. Knox, op. cit., p. 11. 
12. Ibid., pp. 19-23. 
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that crucified Christ inhabit their hearts; that as he died for 
those who slew him, he still dies for modern men who 
“crucify Him afresh” with the same sins. The apostle 
Paul saw men judged by their reaction to the cross of 
Christ—‘“For the word of the cross is folly to those who are 
perishing, but to us who are being saved it is the power of 
God” (1 Corinthians 1:18 RSV). The cross was not a mere 
deed in the past to Paul. Historically grounded, the cross 
as the event of history, had relevance for all men in all 
places in all times. 

In the fourth place, biblical preaching is that preaching 
which makes the Christ-event contemporary. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, an outstanding preacher in the early part of 
the century, returned to America in 1907 after a series of lec- 
tures in India. He declared that American preaching was 
marked by “too many men who had a gospel, but did not 
know the language of their time—and so men would not 
stop to listen.” He further stated that there were “also 
too many men who knew the language of their contempo- 
raries perfectly—but had no gospel for them.” It will 
not do for a preacher to be able to quote the language of 
Zion in unrelatedness to his own time, nor will it do for him 
to be so concerned for relevance that he does not under- 
stand the historic deed of the gospel. Paul Scherer’s words 
are helpful at this point: 

The relation between the past and the present is al- 

ways a dialectical relation; and you can throw in the 

future as well if you like. We are dealing with a 

vast kaleidoscope: events in history that transcend 

history, and in such fashion as that only when the 
sermon is “authentically biblical” can it be “really 
relevant,” and only when it is “vitally relevant” 
can it be “really biblical.’ 
A Christian preacher is true to his mission only when he 
can recreate the personal involvement of modern man in 
the deed of Christ at Calvary. He is, therefore, a herald 
of what God has done in Christ for the redemption of the 
world. He is not the purveyor of mere ideas, however rel- 
evant or brilliant, but the proclaimer of God’s initiative in 


18. Charles W. Gilkey, “Preaching,” Protestant Thought in the 
Twentieth Century, ed. Arnold S. Nash (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1957), p. 218. 

14. Paul Scherer, “Preaching As a Radical Transaction,” Review 
and Expositor, October, 1957, p. 562. 
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Christ to destroy man’s hopeless condition. As Christ’s herald, 
he is concerned to preach in order that Christ may be formed 
in his hearers. 


III. The Value of the Bible for Preaching 


Biblical preaching gives to the preacher the only kind 
of authority that is worthy to be held. By what right does 
any preacher declare the word of God? What right does 
he have to assume the role of telling other men how they 
ought to live? Pondering such questions, Karl Barth ex- 
claims in a classic passage: 


Do the prophets and apostles, not to speak of Jesus 
Christ, give us the impression of being people who 
have succeeded, who could at the end look back 
upon a blessed and satisfying life? Strange that we 
do so much better than they! What can it mean? 
It means above all that we should feel a funda- 
mental alarm. What are you doing, you man, with 
the Word of God upon your lips? Upon what 
grounds do you assume the role of mediator be- 
tween heaven and earth? Who has authorized you 
to take your place there and to generate religious 
feeling? And, to crown all, to do so with results, 
with success? Did one ever hear of such overween- 
ing presumption, such Titanism, or—to speak less 
classically but more clearly—such brazenness? One 
does not with impunity cross the boundaries of mor- 
tality! One does not with impunity usurp the pre- 
rogatives of God! But does not the profession of 
the ministry inevitably involve both? Is not the 
whole situation in the Church an illustration of 
man’s chronic presumption, which is really worse 
here than in any other field? Can a minister be 
saved? I would answer that with men this is im- 
possible; but with God all things are possible. 
God may pluck us as a brand out of the fire. But 
so far as we know, there is no one who deserves 
the wrath of God more abundantly than the minis- 
ters. We may as well acknowledge that we are 
under judgment—and I mean judgment not in any 
spiritual, religious, or otherwise innocuous sense 
but in the utmost realism! Moses and Isaiah, Jere- 
miah and Jonah knew of a certainty why they did 
not want to enter into the preacher’s situation .. . 
Who dares, who can, preach, knowing what preach- 
ing is? 


15. Karl Barth, The Word of God and the Word of Man (New 
York: Hodder and Stoughton), p. 125. 
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Daniel Day Williams understands what Barth is talk- 
ing about. He says that when preachers declare the gospel 
they are not preaching themselves. Rather in the deed of 
preaching we must declare that “we have experienced our 
own emptiness and we know Him who fills our emptiness.” 
He further states: “There is then a discipline which is ap- 
propriate to those who minister in the name of Christ. It 
is the discipline, not of self-congratulation, but of daily re- 
pentance. We stand as ministers under exactly the same 
need of grace as every other man. Whatever authority 
may attach to our preaching the Gospel will depend upon 
our being clear about that.”!6 Williams is saying that a 
preacher’s authority does not come from himself—not from 
his experience nor his knowledge—but rather from the gos- 
pel which he proclaims and which judges him. A. C. 
Craig’s comment is therefore highly applicable, “To the 
end of time preaching can only be an embarrassed stam- 
mering.”!7 William Temple puts this in a succinct way: 
“People often say to a preacher: ‘Practice what you preach.’ 
That is a very wholesome prod for the preacher’s conscience, 
but if the preacher in fact preaches nothing more than he 
can practice, he is preaching very badly.”!® 


His authority is not in himself, but in his message 
grounded in the Bible. While modern Protestant scholar- 
ship acknowledges that the church is apostolic, the apos- 
tles have authority only as faithful witnesses to Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, the true succession of the apostles to the present 
is dependent wholly upon the preservation of the Bible 
wherein is made known to us the apostolic witness. The 
real successor of the apostolate is the canonical New Testa- 
ment, as P. T. Forsyth says.!9 Therefore, the preacher’s real 
authority is his witness to Christ as found in the scriptures, 
response to whom calls into being the beloved community 
in every generation. 

A second benefit of the Bible for preaching is that it 
gives a preacher relevance. While the preacher’s message 


16. Daniel Day Williams, “Authority and Ministry”, pg Semi- 
sis rer fy Review, November, 1958, V. 14, No. 1, pp. 22-23. 
. A. C. Craig, Preaching in a Scientific Age (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), p. 9. 
18. Temple, op cit., p. 11. 
19. P. T. Forsyth, The Church and the Sacraments (London: 
Independent Press, Ltd., 1917), p. 139. 
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is to be rooted in the Christ-Deed of which the Bible gives 
record, the Christian preacher must be on his guard con- 
tinually that his use of the Bible does not become an anti- 
quarianism. Christianity is grounded in historical deeds 
but these deeds have relevance for all men in all times. 
The preacher who merely recounts the deeds recorded in 
the Bible, without showing their relevance for modern man, 
will most certainly produce a somnolent congregation. 


Biblical preaching has a relevance when the preacher 
makes his hearers see that they must make a response to 
God’s revelation in Christ. The event of the cross lays a 
claim upon the life of every hearer of the gospel. The 
pre-eminent objective of the Christian preacher is to preach 
the Christ-Deed in such a way that those who hear know 
that they have to make a response. 


This is simply another way of saying that Christian 
preaching is not the mere dispensing of factual information. 
It is concerned to communicate the revelation of God in 
Christ for the purpose of changing life. As Donald Miller 
says, “The ultimate question for the preacher is not, ‘Has 
my sermon said something?’ but, ‘Has it done anything?’ ”2° 
The Bible is to be for the preacher not a mere compendium 
of texts. It must provide the inspiration and perennial in- 
struction which keeps him relevant and alive. It saves him 
from mere personal conviction and idiosyncrasy. As he 
studies and preaches the Bible his proclamation is full orbed 
and touches every dimension of life. By seeking to grasp 
the real meaning of the biblical message, it will make the 
preacher responsive to all the needs of the human soul. Our 
use of the Bible must issue in the hearer’s awareness that 
the biblical message is for him, not just a string of texts 
which the preacher expounds, perhaps ad nauseam. The 
preacher who studies the Bible intensely, using the critical 
tools of the scholars for his understanding, will be able 
better to relate the revelation to life. It is imperative that 
the preacher declare the Gospel as he has experienced it—a 
life-giving and purpose-directing power. 

The biblical preacher who truly understands his task 
cannot help but be relevant because the Bible brings to the 
human situation the most moving and realistic account of 


20. Miller, Fire in Thy Mouth, p. 24. 
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man. To remind man that he is made in the image of God 
and, therefore, is a creature of destiny is burningly relevant 
when he tends to act as though he were merely a complex 
animal. To declare the biblical message that man is a 
sinner which, as Dr. Demant has pointed out, is a label of 
responsibility, is relevant to man’s situation when he tends 
to excuse himself from moral responsibility. Man’s capacity 
for self-determination means that he is responsible, both 
legally and morally. Indeed, this is the basis for his respon- 
sibility. Man is free in that his actions come from himself 
but he is also a prisoner unable to escape from himself. The 
preacher who declares man’s need of redemption, pointing 
up his egocentric predicament, has a relevance that will 
haunt the soul of modern man. How relevant is the preach- 
er’s message when he reveals that man’s capacity for self- 
determination is the basis of his fellowship with God. But, 
at the same time, it is the locus of his futile frustration be- 
cause he cannot lift himself above himself. His longing for 
self-transcendence ends in frustration. This self-transcend- 
ence can be accomplished only by the recognition of an 
“Other” which can lift him to the heights he seeks. But 
how can man find this “Other” who is worthy of his worship 
and obedience? The preacher must declare that there is 
only one way man can reach the freedom for which he 
yearns. It is for God to reveal himself in such acts as to call 
forth man’s response issuing in obedient submission. This 
God has done and the record of it is in the Bible. 

The biblical teaching concerning man’s predicament is 
that even his moral and spiritual life is corrupted by self- 
centeredness. This self-centeredness is not helped by self- 
imposed moral rigorism or spiritual austerity. As William 
Temple says, “The effort to crush self-concern by exag- 
gerated austerities only leads to transference of concern 
from the self subjected to discipline to the self imposing 
it.”21 This dilemma is brilliantly stated by Shakespeare as 
he describes the inner turmoil of the king in Hamlet: 

What then? What rests? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 

Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 

Oh wretched state! Oh bosom black as death! 


Oh limed soul, that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged! 


21. William Temple, Swe, Man and God (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1934), p. 375. 
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When the preacher armed with biblical truth walks about 
in a man’s soul, revealing to him his real condition, he be- 
comes, indeed, a spiritual surgeon who removes cancerous 
growths by his relevant scalpel. 


Finally, biblical preaching gives the preacher a true 
standard by which to measure his success. If a preacher 
has done his best to preach the truth of God so that he 
knows he has the approbation of God, he has the foundation 
to stabilize him in the face of apparent defeat. A preacher 
must be primarily concerned to please God rather than 
man. This keeps the preacher from striving after a cheap 
popularity, whereby he withoholds what might offend. The 
true preacher never wishes to offend, but he is more con- 
cerned to declare the full revelation of God than to please 
for the sake of popularity. 


In our days of psychological orientation we need to be 
reminded that the true measure of success is not always with 
men. Markus Barth has reminded us that “God’s best tools, 
the most faithful servants of his Word, are not self-assured, 
well-balanced, ever-pleasing personalities. Rather, they are 
fighters and wrestlers—ready, if need be, not only to win a 
battle but also to lose it, even to lose their own life and 
soul—so long as God be with them.”22 


The summary of the matter is this: When we under- 
stand that preaching is the declaration of the mighty deeds 
of God as recorded in the Bible for the purpose of eliciting a 
response of the hearers to these deeds of God, and that 
the only adequate criterion for a man’s preaching is whether 
or not this has happened, then we have to agree with the 
conclusion of John Knox: “The Bible, therefore, is not 
merely useful in preaching; it is absolutely indispensable. 
It is more than a supremely useful resource in preaching; 
it belongs essentially to the very source of preaching. It is 
not only true that preaching should be biblical; authentic 
preaching has to be!”3 


22. Markus Barth, “The Preacher and the Authority of the Bible”, 
Foundations, July, 1959, p. 232. 
23. Knox, op. cit., p. 15. 














Che Lincolu Family and the Baptists 


The Lincoln Sesquicentennial, 1809-1959 
BY LEO T. CRISMON 


A paper presented before the General Association of Bap- 
tists in Kentucky, Elizabethtown, Kentucky, November 18, 
1958, marking the Lincoln Sesquicentennial, 1809-1959. 


The Lincoln family originated in England and came by 
way of New England (1637), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia to Kentucky. 
Abraham Lincoln (1744-1786), the pioneer, left Virginia and 
came to Kentucky in 1782 and settled on the east branch of 
Floyd’s Fork which later became Long Run Creek. In 
Virginia he was a member of a prominent family and he was 
also a member of the Linville Creek Baptist Church. “There 
is every reason to believe that this pioneer brought his re- 
ligion along with him and that the Linville Creek Baptist 
Church had a new birth on Long Run”! In May, 1786, this 
pioneer was killed by Indians and, according to tradition, 
he lies buried under the present building of the Long Run 
Baptist Church. His family, consisting of his wife, Bath- 
sheba or Bersheba, and three sons, Mordecai, Josiah, and 
Thomas, moved to Washington County, north of the present 
town of Springfield. 


Thomas Lincoln, the youngest of the sons, “who was 
born in the Linville Creek Church community,”? Rocking- 
ham County, Va.,3 and brought by his parents to Long Run, 
grew up in Washington County, and lived and worked in 
the neighboring areas, including Elizabethtown. He was 
known especially as a skilled carpenter* and he had a set of 
tools seldom possessed by settlers in the county.5 On June 
12, 1806, Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks were united in 
marriage by Jesse Head, a minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in a cabin then located in Washington Coun- 
ty near Beechland, but now located in the Lincoln Mar- 
riage Temple at Harrodsburg. This latter temple, built in 
the form of a Cross, is designed after old Lulbegrud Bap- 
tist Church which was erected in Kentucky in 1799®. This 
marriage involved such well known and prominent persons 
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in the area that the Washington County Circuit Court re- 
cessed on that day. It was in session Monday to Wednes- 
day, June 9-11, it recessed June 12, and it was in session 
again on Friday, June 13.’ 


Soon after the marriage in 1806 Thomas Lincoln and his 
wife began housekeeping in a cabin, constructed by him, in 
Elizabethtown, and there on February 10, 1807, their first 
child, Sarah, was born.’ 

In December, 1808,9 the Lincolns moved from Eliza- 
bethtown to the South Fork (of Nolin Creek) farm, three 
miles south of Hodgenville in the part of Hardin County 
which later became LaRue! where Abraham Lincoln was 
born on February 12, 1809. This site is at present the best 
known and the most widely publicized of the localities to 
which Lincoln is related. However, Abraham Lincoln him- 
self did not remember that place and doubted that it could 
even be located." 


Prior to May, 1811, the Lincolns removed to a cabin on 
the Knob Creek farm! on Highway 31E between Hodgen- 
ville and Bardstown, and they lived there until November, 
1816. This is called Lincoln’s boyhood home. He stated 
in a letter to Samuel Haycraft (June 4, 1860), “my earliest 
recollection, however, is of the Knob Creek place”.!5 At 
this place Lincoln, with his sister, Sarah (died January 20, 
1828), attended one of the few schools which he was 
privileged to attend.1* They attended, about 1815, a school 
near the present town of Athertonville,™ taught by Zacha- 
riah Riney.!® 

While they lived on the Knob Creek farm, Thomas 
and Nancy Hanks Lincoln, who certainly must have known 
the Baptists in Elizabethtown and their doctrines, joined 
the Little Mount Baptist Church to which some of the rela- 
tives of Nancy Hanks Lincoln already belonged. This 
church was formed by an anti-slavery group which left the 
South Fork Baptist Church (located five miles south of 
Hodgenville, now in Lynn Association) in protest against 
slavery interests in the membership of the South Fork 
Church. One of the ministers of this church whom Abra- 
ham Lincoln heard was David Elkins (born before 1780; 
died after 1842) .17 
In the fall of 1816, between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
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mas,]® the Lincolns left Kentucky and, crossing the Ohio 
River at Hawesville,!® they settled in what later became 
Spencer County, Indiana. Factors in their leaving Ken- 
tucky were: “Migratory Tendencies,” “Opportunity”, “In- 
fluence of Kinsmen” (some of them were already in south- 
ern Indiana), “Slavery” and “Land Titles”. 


Although there was a Baptist church in the locality, 
Little Pigeon Creek Baptist Church, organized June 8, 
1816," the Lincolns for some reason did not see fit to join 
it, and when Nancy Hanks Lincoln died on October 5, 1818, 
she was still a member of the Little Mount Baptist Church 
in Hardin County, Ky.” Since there was no minister nearby 
when she died and it was winter, a funeral sermon was de- 
layed until the spring of 1819, when at the insistence of her 
son Abraham, he writing a letter, a request was sent for 
David Elkins, a former minister of her church, Little Mount, 
of the Hodgenville community in Kentucky, to come to 
Indiana and to conduct the memorial service.” 


“Nancy Hanks Lincoln was a woman of rare qualities of 
mind and heart, and though she died in 1818, when her son 
was only nine years old, she left impressions upon him 
which could never be effaced, and which directed his whole 
future movements. ‘All that I am on earth,’ said President 
Lincoln to Rev. A. D. Gilette, then of Washington City, ‘I 
owe to my Baptist mother. I am glad to see you, doctor; 
you remind me of my Baptist mother’.”4 

Thomas Lincoln, after the death of his first wife, re- 
turned to Elizabethtown and married Sarah Bush Johnston, 
on December 2, 1819, a widow and the mother of three 
children. The site of the house in which this wedding took 
place is marked by a bronze plaque, a few hundred feet 
northeast of the Court House. He took his wife and her 
three children back to Indiana with him where she as- 
sumed the responsibility for caring for his two children 
also. On June 7, 1823, Thomas Lincoln joined the Little 
Pigeon Creek Baptist Church by letter from the Little 
Mount Baptist Church and his wife joined “by experience”. 

The only sister of Abraham Lincoln, Sarah, who mar- 
ried Aaron Grigsby on August 2, 1826, joined Little Pigeon 
Creek Baptist Church four months prior (Apr. 8, 1826) to 
her wedding, and when she died on January 20, 1828, she 
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was one of the first to be buried in the new burial ground 
of the church.” 

In regard to the building erected by this church in 
182127 a sketch found in the history of Spencer County, 
Indiana, states: 


Thomas Lincoln, father of Abraham Lincoln, made 
the window and door casings, the pulpit, etc. 
Abraham Lincoln did some of the work on the 
building, and often went to church there.” 


When the building needed repair in 1825 Thomas Lincoln 
was appointed as one of three trustees to attend to the 
matter.” 

Thomas Lincoln belonged to this church until, at his 
own request, he was granted a letter of dismissal on De- 
cember 12, 1829 just prior to his leaving for Illinois. Dur- 
ing these years he attended the services of the church 
regularly, he served on committees, was moderator, served 
as a trustee, was a messenger of the church at meetings of 
the association, and contributed to the support of the 
church.*° 


There is evidence that Abraham Lincoln, as a boy be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19 years, was for a time the sexton 
of this Little Pigeon Creek Baptist Church. This implied 
attendance upon the services of the church, along with other 
influences pointed out above, shows that the formative years 
of President Abraham Lincoln were spent in a religious 
atmosphere which was predominantly Baptist. This sketch 
is concluded with the removal of the family to Illinois in 
1830, soon after which Lincoln left the influences of his 
father’s home to go out on his own. 


Abraham Lincoln, according to most authentic sources, 
never joined a church. In 1846 he wrote, “That I am not a 
member of any Christian Church, is true; but I have never 
spoken with intentional disrespect of religion in general, or 
of any denomination of Christians in particular.” 

The statement most often quoted from Lincoln in regard 
to his religious connection is as follows: “When any church 
will inscribe over its altar as a sole qualification for mem- 
bership, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind, and thy 
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neighbor as thyself,’ that church will I join with all my 
heart and with all my soul.” 


In 1864 Lincoln said to Joshua Speed, of Louisville, in 
regard to the Bible, “. ... take all this book upon reason 
that you can, and the balance on faith, and you will live 
and die a happier and better man.” 
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Book Reviews 


I. Biblical Studies 


Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Company, 1959. 166 pages. $3.50. 

In advocating the Matthean authorship of the first Gospel, 
Professor Goodspeed, now in his eighty-ninth year, reopens a ques- 
tion which many considered closed. He centers his argument in 
Matthew’s background and the occasion of his call and, along the 
(sometimes wandering) way, makes a telling remark on the ten- 
dency of some biblical critics to “imply that only unimportant people 
can write books” (page 87). E. Earle Ellis 


The Acts of the Apostles. By E. M. Blaiklock. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 197 pages. $3.00. 


Emphasizing historical exegesis, an Auckland University pro- 
fessor contributes a valuable addition to the Tyndale series of 
Commentaries. It will be helpful to pastors and Sunday school 
teachers who desire a non-technical commentary written from a 
conservative-evangelical point of view. E. Earle Ellis 


The Mind of St. Paul. By William Barclay. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 256 pages. $3.50. 

Largely because of his prolific writings William Barclay has in 
a few years won his way into the hearts of the English speaking 
world as an interpreter of the Scriptures. He exhibits a rare but 
welcome combination of sound scholarship and vivid simplicity of 
style. He stands near the top of the list of “popular” interpreters. 
Students, pastors, and teachers do well to make wide acquaintance 
with his many books. 

The reading of The Mind of St. Paul is a delightful and profit- 
able experience. The author confesses that this short work does 
not assume to be a complete or exhaustive theology of Paul. His 
aim will be fulfilled if the reading of these essays on Paul’s think- 
ing on certain outstanding Christian subjects sends the reader directly 
back to the source (Paul’s Epistles) to investigate for himself the 
mind of Paul. For this desired end the discussions are admirably 
framed. 

The two opening chapters form a biographical sketch presenting 
Paul as a man of two worlds: Jew and Greek. No infant religion 
ever had a more uncomfortable cradle than Christianity. It was a 
religion meant for all men but it was cradled in Judaism, the reli- 
gion of a people (the Jews) who hated the rest of the world and 
in turn were hated by the rest of the world. This fact posed an 
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acute problem for Christianity: It had a message for all men but 
in the eyes of the world it was a Jewish thing, how could the 
inevitable barrier be broken down? Obviously one thing was in- 
dispensable—a man who could somehow form a bridge between the 
Jewish and Greek worlds. In that providence of God such a unique 
man was available—Saul of Tarsus. Two streams of influence con- 
verged in him to make him the exact fulfilment to that need. 


Through the sixteen remaining chapters the author explores 
the mind of Paul on certain cardinal themes. To see the list is to 
desire to read the book: Paul’s Thinking about God; The Divine 
Initiative; The Call of God; Jesus Christ; The Incarnation; The Work 
of Christ; The Death of Christ; The Risen Christ; The Holy Spirit; 
Sin; Faith; The Flesh; The Second Coming; The Church. 

All these chapters are rewarding. An outstanding one is on 
Paul’s favorite term “In Christ”. Every speaker or writer has 
favorite speech patterns. More of Paul’s thinking can be organized 
or subsumed under the term “In Christ” than any other term. This 
term is not so much the essence of Paul’s theology as it is a summary 
of his whole religion. From the beginning to the end of his life 
as a Christian this was the center of his experience. Barclay rightly 
places this concept as the clearest expression of the transformation 
which changed the persecutor to the preacher, the enemy of Christ 
to the slave of Christ. There is but one explanation, Paul’s own, 
i. e., sO indissoluble was the union between him and Christ that he 
could express it in no other way than to say that he died to live 
again “in Christ” and Christ in him. Ray Summers 


The Broken Wall. By Markus Barth. Philadelphia: The Judson 
Press, 1959. 272 pages. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 

An evangelism study book on the Epistle to the Ephesians (for 
the American Baptist Convention) is surprising enough; this one 
is not even methodological! (“Nobody can stand and proceed ‘in 
joyful boldness’ and at the same time use shrewd methods, wait for 
better weather, and prepare apologetic devices or sophisticated 
flashlights” page 242.) Written in a sparkling idiom the volume is 
impelling and intensely theological. Nevertheless, not all will be 
satisfied with the neither-nor dialetic with which Barth approaches 
certain theological questions. But one will gain a new perspective 
and concern for the church’s responsibility to the world and a new 
realization that for everyone who has received the grace of God 
“grace is apostleship,” to be saved is to be sent. E. Earle Ellis 


Luther’s Works, vol. 23, Sermons on the Gospel of St. John, 
Chapters 6-8. Ed. by Jaroslav Pelikan. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1959. 448 pages. $6.00. 

As indicated by the volume number, this is a continuation of the 
project of making Martin Luther’s works available to all English 
readers. The sermons included in this volume are as relevant as 
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they were when Luther preached them in 1530-32. The discourses 
are presented in simple language and are forceful in part because 
of the straight forward and homespun quality in the great Reformer’s 
manner of speaking. Luther often spoke and wrote of John as the 
foremost of the evangelists. He was deeply and lastingly impressed 
by the tenderness with which John sets forth the message of God’s 
love and mercy. Here are forty-five sermons dealing with Christ 
the Savior of fallen mankind, Christ as the one and only way of 
salvation, and good works as the inevitable fruits of that faith. So 
strong is Luther’s presentation of this last idea that one is amazed 
that he missed this point in the Epistle of James and called it a 
“right strawy epistle”! Luther calls John a master in the doctrine 
of Justification (usually reserved for Paul) and as he once hurled 
his inkwell at the devil, he hurls veritable thunderbolts at those who 
would discredit John and misinterpret him. A word of caution may 
be in order: do not look for sermonic “style” and “polish” in these 
sermons. The food is in the meat, not the bones! Ray Summers 


The First Epistle General of Peter. By Alan M. Stibbs. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 192 pages. $3.00. 


This is another, and a worthy Tyndale New Testament Commen- 
tary. In fact, it is among the best. Drawing upon the best that 
scholarship offers in the Greek language, and in historical criticism 
and interpretation, the author sets forth the content and meaning of 
First Peter in chaste and easy to read English. 

Those who are aware of the curse upon us, because of our 
dependence upon science and materialism, as is evidenced in our 
devotion to things, in the low moral and ethical standards of our 
day, and in the evident turning of people to the church to avoid 
trouble and to guarantee safety and prosperity, should use this com- 
mentary in making a fresh and thorough study of First Peter, and 
thus recapture God’s message to men of his call to holiness and 
suffering in the unending and now intensified battle against all 
forms of sin. We may not study First Peter now, but, just around the 
corner, as things are now going, when the full measure of God’s 
delayed judgment strikes our godless nation, we shall remember 
what God tried to tell us regarding the meaning of being Christian. 
This commentary could help us take quick action, and thus, in God’s 
mercy, greatly reduce the punishment for which we are fully ripe. 

William W. Adams 


L’eau, sa vie, et sa signification dans l’Ancien Testament. By 
Philippe Reymond. Supplement to Vetus Testamentum, VI. Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1958. 244 pages. Gld. 28. 

More than 1500 verses of the Old Testament refer to water, its 
qualities, or its significance. These verses, along with some 600 
Hebrew terms, are analyzed and classified as a basis for the present 
study. The author systematically interprets the Old Testament 
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presentation of clouds and their movements, terrestrial waters, both 
natural and impounded, and the sea with its mystery. These natural 
phenomena are shown to have exercised a shaping influence upon 
theological concepts which are conveyed in derived metaphors. An 
example is Ezekiel’s eschatological river which issues from the 
Temple in Jerusalem. 


This is a valuable work of research and integration for the 
library of student or teacher. An extensive bibliography and 
glossary of Hebrew terms add to its usefulness. 


Joseph A. Callaway 


New Testament Essays: Studies in the Memory of Thomas Walter 
Manson. Edited by A. J. B. Higgins. Manchester: University Press, 
1959. 327 pages. 42 shillings. 


Due to the untimely death of Professor Manson last year this 
collection, planned as a Festschrift, has instead been published as a 
memorial volume. The twenty-one essays, including one American 
contributor (J. W. Bowman, “The Term Gospel and Its Cognates in 
the Palestinian Syriac’), strike an exceptionally high average in 
both quality and relevance. C. K. Barrett “The Background of 
Mark 10:45,” in contrast to Manson’s The Servant Messiah, suggests 
that a “suffering” Son of Man may be accounted for within the Son 
of Man traditions and without recourse to Isaiah 53. (Barrett’s 
pupil, Morna Hooker, develops this thesis in Jesus and the Servant, 
London, 1959). The “telescoped” Marcan narrative of “The Arrest 
and Trial of Jesus and the Date of the Last Supper” (M. Black) may 
actually cover a period longer than one night. Since Qumran 
evidences a festal calendar varying from the official one, it is 
possible that the Johannine chronology of the Last Supper (cf. John 
18:28) reflects an earlier “illegal” Passover. Could this have been 
the immediate excuse for Jesus’ arrest? R. Bultmann (“Zur Frage 
nach den Quellen der Apostelgeschichte”) calls into question Haen- 
chen’s scanty treatment, in his recent commentary, of (written) 
sources and their relation to the thought patterns of the completed 
book of Acts. A. J. B. Higgins provides a convenient summary of 
the “Son of Man—Forschung since ‘The Teaching of Jesus.’” “To see 
Peter” in Galatians 1:18 means, according to G. D. Kilpatrick, to 
get information. Opposing the present tendency to regard the 
Gospels as faith or cultic documents in which the distinction be- 
tween history and interpretation disappears, C. F. D. Moule (“The 
Intention of the Evangelists”) argues that they were “less interpreta- 
tion, liturgy, and theology than narrative statement.” Similarly, 
C. H. Dodd, examining “The Primitive Catechism and the Sayings of 
Jesus,” concludes that they form two channels of tradition and that 
the influence of catechesis on the Gospels was limited. “Worship 
in the New Testament” (B. Reike), while developing in liturgical 
patterns, differs from the traditional use of the term in that God 
is viewed as the actor: worship is not to offer God anything, but is, 
even in its active aspect, the receiving of God’s gifts in Christ. 
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H. Riesenfeld considers the typological significance attached to 
“Sabbat et Jour du Seigneur” in the apostolic and patristic church. 
“The Baptism of John and the Qumran Sect” (H. H. Rowley) stands 
in complete distinction at all characteristic points. O. Cullmann 
(“L’Apotre Pierre Instrument du Diable et Instrument de Dieu”) 
discusses the place of Matthew 16:16-19 in the primitive tradition. 
Other essays in the volume include those by H. Clavier (“o logos 
tou theow dans l’epitre aux Hebreux”), J. Jeremias (“Paarweise 
Sendung im Neuen Testament”), W. Manson (“Notes on the Argu- 
ment of Romans 1-8”), E. Schweizer (“The Concept of the Church 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John”), V. Taylor (“The Original 
Order of Q”), W. C. Van Unnik (“Dominum Vobiscum: The Back- 
ground of a Liturgical Formula”), H. G. Wood “Didache, Kergyma, 
and Evangelion”). E. Earle Ellis 


The Biblical Doctrine of Baptism. Edited by Thomas F. Torrance. 
Issued by The Special Commission on Baptism of the Church of Scot- 
land. Edinburgh: The St. Andrews Press, 1958. 69 pages. 10/6. 


Here, in revised and more popular form, is the substance of 
an earlier “Interim Report.” Cf. R. G. Bratcher, “The Church of 
Scotland’s Report on Baptism,” Review and Expositor LIV (1957, pp. 
205-222. Both reflect the increasing importance which this subject— 
and its corollary, the doctrine of the Church—has for contemporary 
theological discussion. One sees the acute mind of Prof. T. W. 
Torrance, the convener of the committee, behind much of its content. 
It is most open to criticism in its exegesis of the New Testament: 
(1) Since circumcision in Colossians 3:11ff refers to Christ’s death 
(page 27), not to the Jewish rite, is it valid to use a quid pro quo 
substitution to relate the latter to Christian baptism (page 11)? 
(2) The “holiness” of the Christian child (1 Corinthians 7:14) is not 
described as an effect of baptism and is most naturally understood 
as a birth relationship in the framework of corporate personality; 
this does not preclude the necessity for baptism when the child, in 
time, stands before God as an individual outside the corporate 
parental covering. (3) The report confuses the baptism of children 
with the baptism of infants; there is no objection by Baptists to 
the baptism of children who make a responsible confession of Christ. 

E. Earle Ellis 


The Letter and the Spirit. By R. M. Grant. London: SPCK, 1957. 
163 pages. 15 shillings. 


In a well written and sympathetic introduction to allegorical 
interpretation Grant traces this hermeneutic from its seed bed in 
the Greek poets through its incorporation into Hellenistic Judaism 
to its flowering in the apostolic fathers and, particularly, in the 
Church in Alexandria. Although some will question his classification 
of Paul and the author of Hebrews as allegorists, all students are 
indebted to the author for a significant contribution to a very live 
question. E. Earle Ellis 
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Unknown Sayings of Jesus. By Joachim Jeremias. London: SPCK, 
1958. 110 pages. 10 shillings. 

This collection of twenty-two sayings is made from rejected 
readings of Gospel manuscripts and from extra-canonical sources. 
Since the New Testament itself witnesses to sayings of Jesus not 
contained in the Gospels (e.g., Acts 20:35), it is not improbable that 
others may have been preserved elsewhere. The author includes 
with each saying a discussion of its authenticity and an exposition 

E. Earle Ellis 


The Christ of the Earliest Christians. By William M. Ramsay. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 163 pages. $3.00. 

Nearly a generation ago, the back to Jesus movement ended in 
victory for evangelical Christianity, in the recognition of the fact 
that, in the earliest written documents, Jesus is the Christ. Taking 
the New Testament books as we have them, there is no evidence 
that the early church preached a human Jesus into the theological 
Christ of our faith. 


But how did this content get into the New Testament books, 
and is it true to fact, is it dependable history? Form Criticism seeks 
to answer these questions. So do the writings of men like R. H. 
Fuller, T. W. Manson and John Wick Bowman. 

Now, in a scholarly and fascinating book, William M. Ramsay 
shows that in the Book of Acts, in the preaching of men like Peter, 
Stephen and Paul, we can recapture the Christology and theology 
of the earliest Christians. In this testimony, Jesus is the Messiah 
of the best Hebrew tradition and of the Old Testament. Books like 
this one help to speed us along to the day when, based on solid 
scholarship, we shall be able and compelled to answer the question— 
What think ye of Christ? Is he a good and wise prophet, or is he 
the incarnate Son of God and Savior of men? William W. Adams 


Stewardship In the New Testament Church. By Holmes Rolston. 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 160 pages. $1.50. 

Rolston, of the Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., has revised his thirteen year old book, and it now 
appears as the seventh edition, 

This book sets forth the essentials of stewardship as they are 
found in the Old Testament, in the teachings of Jesus, and in the 
Acts (early church) and Epistles, especially Paul’s writings. Special 
attention is given to proportionate giving (tithing), secular work, 
ministering to the needs of saints, and to missionary work. The 
strength of this book lies in the application of sound biblical prin- 
ciples to all of life’s possessions and activities. The possession and 
practice of the content of this book would transform the spirit, life 
and ministries of any church. William W. Adams 
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Between God and Satan. By Helmut Thielicke. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 84 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this book is Professor of Systematic Theology at 
the University of Hamburg. The theme of the book is “the temp- 
tation of Jesus and the temptability of man”. The first German 
edition appeared in 1938, and the clear intention was to strengthen 
Christians in their resistance to ideological tyranny in that day of 
terrific religious and political conflict. Soon after the collapse of 
that tyranny, the work was published again in 1946. Now the 
English edition makes it available for a larger audience of those who 
face similar conflicts. There is a “Prelude” dealing with the general 
nature of temptation followed by three chapters dealing with the 
three wilderness temptations of Jesus. The discussion accurately 
relates the wilderness temptation of Jesus to the Suffering-Servant 
identification at his baptism and the temptation to avoid the hard 
way of the cross. The book has a meaningful relevance today. 

Ray Summers 


The Business of Criticism. By Helen Gardner. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1959. 157 pages. $3.50. 


This book treats both English literature (the author’s own field) 
and trends in biblical criticism. In the former area “theories of 
composite authorship, earlier versions, different strata have been 
discarded. . . The assumption today is more and more in favor of 
single authorship, unless there is clear external evidence to the 
contrary” (page 97). This newer trend appears in biblical littera- 
teurs in Form Criticism and, particularly, in the creative works of 
Austin Farrer (e.g. A Study in Mark). For each, Miss Gardner has 
an appreciative evaluation and a caveat. One weakness in much 
biblical critical study is the lack of acquaintance it evidences with 
the wider world of literary criticism. This book will help to fill 
the gap. E. Earle Ellis 


Atlas of the Bible. By L. H. Grollenberg, O. P. Translated and 
edited by Joyce M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley. New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1956. 165 pages. $15.00. 


For the pastor, Sunday School teacher, or interested layman, 
the nearest thing to actual travel and study in Bible lands would 
be a close study of this atlas. It is a mine of resource material on 
Bible backgrounds and history, presented attractively by means of 
maps, illustrations, and text, which would grace the library of any 
Christian home or church. 


Counting the end papers, there are 37 maps which represent 
various periods in biblical lands from pre-patriarchal times to the 
present day. There are color distinctions to indicate relief topography 
and explanatory notes in unobtrusive red ink to indicate the histori- 
cal or geographical significance of places. 
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A wealth of excellent illustrations tells much of Bible times, 
people and places which one could never appreciate as fully from 
reading only the text. Aerial photographs of the land give the 
reader a realistic perspective of rivers, valleys, and mountains. These 
and other photographs of places are associated with the maps by 
numbers and arrows which indicate the direction from which one 
would view the scene represented if he were there in person. Also 
the selected illustrations of monuments, inscriptions, and artifacts 
tell a story of the people involved which the reader feels as well as 
understands. 

The text, which is concise and reliable, links together and ampli- 
fies the message of the maps and illustrations. Thus the extravagant 
use of eye appeal creates a new kind of learning situation which is 
being increasingly utilized in teaching. The general reader or teacher 
cannot find a better all around background resource book for Bible 
study. Joseph A, Callaway 


Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. By F. F. Bruce. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 82 pages. $2.50. 

Because of current interest in biblical hermeneutics, this little 
book is especially timely. It examines the pesharim or interpreta- 
tions of Old Testament prophecy found in Qumran commentaries 
and draws interesting comparisons between Qumran exegesis and 
New Testament exegesis. i 

The Qumran sect believed that God revealed the raz or mystery 
of interpretation to the Teacher of Righteousness and that Old Testa- 
ment prophecy spoke primarily to the Qumran situation in an escha- 
tological framework. Thus the prophets spoke not to their own 
generation, but to the Qumran situation. 

Bruce rightly points out that there are significant differences in 
Qumran and New Testament exegesis. Where the Qumran exegesis 
was eschatological in a this-worldly sense (in the tradition of the 
Maccabean Revolt), Christian exegesis was Christological and escha- 
tological in a more spiritual sense. 

This is an excellent study of biblical interpretation by the fringe 
Qumran sect, and it has many interesting insights on Christian 
exegesis of the same material. Joseph A. Callaway 


The Dead Sea Community. By Kurt Schubert. Translated by 
John W. Doberstein from the original Die Gemeinde vom Totem Meer, 
1958. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 178 pages. $3.75. 


After ten years of Scrolls study, Professor Schubert of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna brings to the English reader via translation a most 
reliable introduction to the life and hopes of the Qumran sect. He 
summarizes the familiar story of the discovery and texts, then 
relates the community to its Hasidim ancestry as well as to the 
contemporary Pharisees, Sadducees, and Christians. Perhaps the 
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distinctive contribution of the author is the sound methodology which 
he uses in relating the sect and its teachings to New Testament Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. The reader will also find for his convenience 
in further study a classified bibliography and Scripture-Scroll index. 

Joseph A. Callaway 


Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. By J. H. 
Breasted. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. (Torchbook Series), 
379 pages. $1.95. 


In 1912 this book appeared as Breasted’s comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the development of thought and religion in Egypt. It 
became something of a classic because of the author’s wide knowl- 
edge of Egyptology. However the reader will note that the progres- 
sive evolutionary development posited by Breasted as a framework 
for interpretation is an obsolete idea today. Joseph A. Callaway 


II. Historical Studies 


A History of Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. By Wil- 
liam A. Mueller. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1959. 256 pages. $4.00. 


In this book, Professor William A. Mueller, a member of the 
faculty of The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, surveys in 
its centennial year the highlights of the history of the institution. 
After the initial chapter, in which the historical background of 
Southern Seminary is treated, six chapters are constructed around 
significant figures in the life of the school from “James P. Boyce, 
Founder” to “William Heth Whitsitt, Church Historian.” The last 
two chapters are devoted to broad treatments of the last four 
administrations. 

The book was written largely on the chronological scheme, 
though chronology is not always determinative. There is a problem 
of balance. Perhaps too much attention was devoted to the theo- 
logical thought of James P. Boyce and too little to that of E. Y. 
Mullins, whose The Christian Religion and Its Doctrinal Expression 
was not mentioned. 


Questions concerning chronology and balance are, of course, 
inevitable in a work of this kind, in which the author must compress 
vast amounts of material into a relatively short story. Such ques- 
tions should not be permitted to detract from a carefully documented 
and interesting historical work from the pen of a meticulous and 
learned historian, who since 1948 has been a significant part of the 
story he told so well. As he goes to become Professor of Church 
History in the New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in January 1960, his book will be a constant 
reminder of his labors here. Penrose St. Amant 
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On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Maritain. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 180 pages. $3.50. 

This book by a distinguished French philosopher, who now is 
on the faculty of Princeton University, is yet another addition to 
the growing volume of work upon the philosophy of history. 

Maritain argues that a philosophy of history is not concerned 
with prediction or casual analysis, but belongs rather to the realm 
of ethics, and has, as its main task, an evaluation of the good and 
evil commixed in historical events. Thus it is a discipline which 
must examine the human values in historical events and the mean- 
ings that man finds in the historical scene. Maritain will have 
nothing to do with the Hegelian approach, which regards the 
philosophy of history as a science and in which history must be 
provided with a rational and casual structure on the basis of which 
the future of humanity may be determined. History must not be 
explained casually but evaluated morally, and this is the task of a 
philosophy of history. Maritain then attempts to analyze the axio- 
matic functional laws by which the philosopher may be guided in 
his evaluation of events and to adumbrate eleven typological 
formulae in terms of which all the types of historical evaluation 
may be evaluated. Our author never forgets the presence of God in 
history, and emphasizes the tension between God’s sovereign con- 
trol of history and human freedom. He therefore seeks to dis- 
tinguish between immanentism and the Christian view of history. 
So he brings us through a critical appraisal of Toynbee to the 
threshold of a theology of history. 

Maritain is right in his ethical emphasis. Maritain’s attacks on 
the Hegelian approach and on historical positivism are cogent, 
though we could wish that he had illustrated his theme more from 
actual history, and had launched fully into a theology of history 
and brought us to a fully developed eschatology. One wonders 
what Calvin would say to Maritain’s rather timid resolution of the 
tension between human freedom and divine sovereignty. 

E. C. Rust 


Ordeal of Faith: The Crisis of Church-Going America, 1865-1900. 
By Francis P. Weisenburger. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
380 pages. $6.00. 


The author, Professor of History at Ohio State University, has 
sought in brief compass to isolate and summarize many of the prob- 
lems confronted by the American religious community in the last 
third of the nineteenth century. He has brought together in a very 
readable and engaging form much material from a period when 
religious expression was becoming more and more variegated and 
has thrown considerable light upon its development. Problems posed 
by new geological theories, Darwinism, Biblical criticism, the new 
sociology, liberalism, et al. are described and solutions evaluated. 
Furthermore, Professor Weisenburger has not confined his study to 
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Protestant Orthodoxy, but he has included chapters on Roman Cath- 
olicism and Judaism as well as groups of the theological left. It 
is a brief but well documented history of religious trends in America 
from the close of the Civil War to the end of the century. Because 
of the religious diversity characterizing this period, this segment 
of American Church History is difficult to treat adequately. How- 
ever, the author has done a very capable and creditable job. Chap- 
ter three may have a special interest and value to pastors, for here 
the author has pinpointed some reasons for the decline in church 
attendance during the period 1865-1900. W. Morgan Patterson 


Pastor Niemoeller. By Dietmar Schmidt. Translated from the 
German by Lawrence Wilson. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1959. $3.95. 224 pages. 


Before our eyes unfolds the dramatic life story of one of 
Germany’s heroes of the Christian faith, Martin Niemoeller. His 
life has been punctuated by many significent, soul-shaking events. 
Son of the Lutheran manse, he became an officer in the German 
navy, serving as a submarine commander in World War I. Later he 
studied theology, became a minister himself, and after 1933 one of 
Adolf Hitler’s fiercest opponents. His bold stand finally brought 
him eight years of concentration camp, and release after the Allied 
victory in 1945. Niemoeller, now president of the Evangelical 
Church of Hessen, bravely spoke of the guilt of the German nation 
as a whole for the debacle of the Hitler regime. Recently he has 
joined the Fellowship of Reconciliation as a witness to his belief 
that modern atomic war is sheer madness, and that men must 
compose their differences constructively. This book is well illustrated, 
ably written and has found a competent translator. 

William A. Mueller 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. By Thomas F. 
Torrance. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959, 
150 pages. $3.00. 

This is the first American edition of a work that appeared in 
Great Britain with Oliver and Boyd in 1948. It represents a doc- 
toral dissertation written under the direction of Karl Barth at the 
University of Basel. Its basic thesis is this: that men like Ignatius, 
Polycarp, and the writers of First Clement, Second Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, all 
of which writings are generally referred to as the ‘Apostolic Fathers’ 
reveal a severely attenuated doctrine of grace in contrast to that of 
the New Testament writers. Under Jewish and Hellenist influences 
these men, alas, understood the Gospel as a new law, thus establish- 
ing a new work righteousness in lieu of the faith righteousness of 
Paul and other N.T. writers. “Grace became related to the con- 
tinuance of the Christian life, rather than to the decisive motion of 
God’s love as the presupposition of the whole Christian life” (p. 139). 
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Again, grace became as it were the possession of the Church in 
sacramentalist terms. This prepared the way for a new pharisaism, 
since only the worthy may receive it. This is a thoughtful work 
and it may speak to all those who are concerned about the freedom 
and power of God’s costly grace revealed through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. William A. Mueller 


Ill. Theological Studies 


Early Christian Doctrines. By J. N. D. Kelly. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 500 pages. $5.75. 

In 1903 Professor J. F. Bethune-Baker of Cambridge published 
An Introduction to Early Christian Doctrine. For more than half a 
century Bethune-Baker’s book has been the standard monogragh in 
English on Patristic theology. From Oxford has now come another 
monumental study of Patristic theology. J. N. D. Kelly is Principal 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and University Lecturer in Patristic 
Studies, Canon of Chichester Cathedral, and author of Early Chris- 
tian Creeds. 


Kelly’s work is based upon an extensive use of Patristic sources. 
He quotes and cites these sources with only scant references to the 
secondary writers on the history of dogma. Good organization and 
readable style, punctuated occasionally by colloquialism, make 
desirable reading and augur for the volume widespread usage as a 
textbook. 


Kelly divides Patristic theology into three divisions. Part one, 
the prolegomena, deals with the religious and philosophical back- 
ground, the relation of tradition and Scripture, and the nature and 
interpretation of the Scriptures themselves. Part two deals with 
ante-Nicene theology under the various rubrics of the Trinity, 
Christology, man, sin, redemption, the Church, and the sacraments. 
Part three in similar fashion sets forth the post-Nicene theology. A 
final chapter on eschatology in both ante-Nicene and post-Nicene 
periods is a welcome epilogue. 

Particular viewpoints expressed by Kelly reflect the adequacy 
of his research and his independence in judgment. He has made 
use of the discoveries at Nag Hammadi in treating Gnosticism (pp. 
23, 27). He has given careful treatment to the developing meaning 
of tradition (pp. 29-51). Against Harnack Kelly plays down the 
influence of Marcion’s Canon upon the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment (p. 57). Unlike most earlier historians of dogma Kelly gives 
emphasis to Patristic hermeneutics and the unity of the Testaments 
(Ch. 3). He finds that Alexandrian allegory and Antiochene liter- 
alism have a common ground in typology (p. 72). Against Loofs 
Kelly insists that Ignatius was not an “economic trinitarian.” Against 
Seeberg he finds that the theology of Hermas was “an amalgam of 
binitarianism and adoptionism” (pp. 93f). 
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Kelly develops his own categories for classifying Patristic 
Christologies, namely, “Spirit” Christology, “Word-flesh” Christol- 
ogy, and “Word-man” Christology (pp. 142ff). The Oxford scholar 
strongly urges that the central issue at Nicea was not the unity of 
the Godhead per se, but rather “the Son’s co-eternity” with the 
Father and his full divinity (p. 236). Thus he finds that the later 
writings of Athanasius and the writings of the Cappadocian Fathers 
do not constitute a “Neo-Nicene theology” (p. 254). The Cappado- 
cians not only taught the threefoldness of the Godhead but the 
indivisibility of the divine essence as well (p. 268). 


Whether Apollinarius was a dichotomist or a trichotomist is 
to Kelly unimportant. He is an example of an extreme “Word-flesh” 
Christology. Kelly seems to make Apollinarius almost a Eutychian 
(pp. 291-294). Kelly follows Bethune-Baker rather than Loofs in 
declaring that neither Nestorius or Theodore of Mopsuestia was “a 
Nestorian” (pp. 308, 316). Kelly finds no basis for interpreting the 
teaching of Cyril of Alexandria as that of the impersonal humanity 
of Christ (p. 319). The Greek Fathers, according to Kelly, did 
have a doctrine of original sin, though it was not Augustinian (pp. 
350-352). 

Three theories concerning the saving work of Christ developed 
in the post-Nicene period, namely, the physical, the ransom, and the 
realist views. Each of these was a development from Irenaeus’ 
doctrine of recapitulation (pp. 375f.). Careful attention is given 
by Kelly to the development of the concept of the Roman primacy 
(pp. 192f., 406-408, 417-421). 

Baptists will not agree with the presuppositions which Kelly 
brings to his discussion of the sacraments. This should not prevent 
widespread usage by Baptists of this significant volume. 

James Leo Garrett 


Authority in Protestant Theology. By Robert Clyde Johnson. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 224 pages. $4.50. 

A serious discussion of the issue of authority in Protestant 
Theology has begun to develop in the past two decades. There have 
been treatments on the authority of the Bible and the authority of 
the Old Testament, but we have needed a thorough investigation 
of the history of this doctrine from the Reformation onwards. The 
volume under review is a first attempt at this onerous task. The 
author considers the views of Luther and Calvin with their dis- 
missal of the allegorical method and of Church authority. There is 
an excellent discussion of Luther’s understanding of the “Word 
of God” and of his claim to exercise critical judgment on Holy 
Scripture within the Gospel; Calvin’s association of Word and 
Spirit receives a just treatment; and the resort to Fundamentalism 
is shown to be the consequence of a movement away from the 
emphasis of the Reformers. The authority of Scripture came to rest, 
not in the Spirit, but in an identification of the Word of God with 
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the written word of Scripture. No longer was the God who speaks 
the authoritative center but he was replaced by the medium in and 
through which He speaks. “Although every attempt was made to 
guard against it, the Spirit unavoidably was reassigned to a sub- 
sidiary position in the functional presuppositions of the principle 
of authority” (p. 59). 

There follows a discussion of the liberal revolt against narrow 
Biblicism on the part of Schleiermacher, Sabatier and Martineau, 
together with a consideration of the orthodox Biblical reaction of 
Kierkegaard and P. T. Forsyth. The book closes with a section on 
the contemporary scene, ranging from the approaches of Lundsian 
school and of Nels Ferré to the confessional approach of Karl Barth. 
Here our author takes his rest and, in the closing epilogue, gives a 
constructive statement on the issue of authority. We shall quote the 
author’s own statement: “... where the Scriptures in any way 
become a composite of dead words, or where they are employed for 
any purpose other than as God’s witness to the revelation and 
redemption that he has wrought in Jesus Christ, they have ceased 
to be God’s Word for us. The Bible can become the Word of God for 
the Church, for theology, or for us as individuals only by the action 
of the Spirit of God; and this Spirit we know only as we also know 
and are known of the Son of God, Jesus Christ our Lord” (p. 194). 
So Luther and Calvin join hands. The Spirit, the Word and the 
Christ within the Triune God are the basis of authority. An excel- 
lent and much needed volume. E. C. Rust 


Chance and Providence. By William G. Pollard. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s sons, 1958. 190 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the relating of the 
Christian faith to modern science. It is written by a distinguished 
atomic scientist who is also an ordained minister of the Episcopal 
Church, and it has the virtue of remaining strictly fair to the scien- 
tific evidence, without seeking to bend it to serve theological ends. 
It is also a vital contribution by one who is not only a committed 
Christian but is also actively concerned with science and believes in 
its significance as a human discipline. 

With regard to the idea of providence as God influencing events 
by intervening in a process which runs on its own steam, Dr. Pollard 
cogently remarks that “the idea of a nature which was capable of 
running along on her own course apart from God even for a short 
time is entirely foreign to biblical thought” (p. 27). As would be 
expected, Dr. Pollard is at his best in his description of current 
scientific viewpoints, and particularly so in his consideration of 
Heisenberg’s principle of indeterminacy which has shaken to its 
foundations the primacy of the casual principle at the basis of matter. 
The dual picture of the electron as wave and particle sets probability 
and causality side by side. He develops this beyond its own field, 
and, we believe, justifiably so, by regarding it as a specific instance 
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of the principle of complementarism which runs through all nature. 
The paradox of freedom and providence, like the dual picture of the 
electron, and the issues raised by psychosomatic medicine, are 
reminders that the inner existential unity of God on the one hand 
and of man and nature on the other lies behind the two pictures 
which appear to be logically paradoxical. As with the electron, 
so “we can understand how it could be that the nature of things 
would be such that the reality we call ‘decision’ could present itself 
to our apprehension of it as both freedom and grace in complementary 
relationship” (p. 151). 


Dr. Pollard follows in subsequent analysis, the by now familiar 
differentiation of Buber between the “I-It’ and the “I-Thou” relation, 
and uses it to advantage in a discussion of the limitations of scien- 
tific method. E. C. Rust 


Revelation and Existence. By H. P. Owen. Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press, 1957. 160 pages. 15/. 


The New Testament and Mythology. Burton H. Throckmorton, 
Jr., Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 255 pages. $4.50. 


These two books constitute yet two more valuable additions to 
the growing library that is concerned with the subject of “demythol- 
ogizing” the New Testament message, a task first postulated by 
Rudolf Bultmann of Marburg and ever since a matter of intense 
debate in the theological schools of Europe and America. The 
matter is no purely academic one, for it is bound up with the very 
practical issue of how we are to present the New Testament and its 
Gospel to modern man. 

Both the books under review offer an adequate analysis of 
Bultmann’s theology, and, in particular, of his somewhat confused 
view of myth. Incidentally he is no more confused here than is the 
general usage of the term which seems to vary in meaning from 
untruth to a medium of profound insight. The second volume pro- 
vides a particularly acute analysis of the various views of myth 
and draws out what is, for this reviewer, its true theological signifi- 
cance. Dr. Throckmorton writes: “Myths, told in dramatic language, 
symbolize and point to metempirical reality, which cannot be de- 
scribed by the mathematical-logical language of science. Without 
dramatic language theology loses touch with religion” (p. 103). In 
the second volume there is a serious attempt, not just to review the 
method of demythologization postulated by Bultmann, but also to 
elaborate a reinterpretation of the symbolic language and images of 
the New Testament so that they appeal to our day. Such a principle 
of interpretation must not eliminate wide areas of the content of 
the New Testament as Bultmann’s method does, but must bring in 
the whole New Testament Kerygma, search out its own basic in- 
tention, and make it relevant to our time. It is in the reconstruction 
that we begin to differ with our author, who categorically denies 
that the Virgin Birth and the resurrection are historical actualities 
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and yet believes them to be meaningful theologically. We have said 
elsewhere that such a position denies, in our judgment, the New 
Testament witness. Throckmorton’s treatment of the meaning of 
resurrection, apart from his failure to accept the historicity of the 
empty tomb, has many valuable insights. He closes his book with 
an able treatment of the authority of the Bible. 

The first volume is the work of a lecturer in Biblical studies in 
the University College of North Wales. It concentrates much more on 
Bultmann and provides one of the best sustained critiques of the 
method of demythologization that is now available. It is more 
technical and less popular than the second volume under review, 
but we commend it wholeheartedly to those who want to get to 
the roots of Bultmann’s thought in both its strength and its weakness. 
There is a very able chapter on the historical element, which takes 
Bultmann to task on his misunderstanding of history and particularly 
for his view of the non-historicity of the resurrection of our Lord. 
Mr. Throckmorton might well have read this chapter before making 
his own judgment. There is a depth in Mr. Owen’s treatment which 
the other volume lacks. In the concluding chapter he provides us 
with an able analysis of “myth” as it appears to theological thought. 

Eric Rust 


Maker of Heaven and Earth. By Langdon Gilkey. New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1959. 311 pages. 

This volume by the Professor of Systematic Theology at Vander- 
bilt should command a wide hearing. It is the first serious contri- 
bution for a long time to the understanding of the Christian Doctine 
of Creation. Its author is familiar with all the main elements of 
contemporary scientific, philosophical and theological thought and 
uses them skilfully to elucidate the finer issues with which this 
doctrine is concerned. He emphasizes that the idea of creation is 
primarily religious in origin, not scientific or metaphysical, but that 
it at once raises issues in both these areas with which the apologetic 
theologian has to deal. The content of the idea of creation is shown 
to involve three central concepts—God as the transcendent source of 
all existence; creaturely existence as dependent, contingent and 
transient, yet with its own degree of reality; creation as understood 
in terms of purpose and not of structure. Our author skilfully shows 
that the central emphases on God’s power and man’s value are 
brought to their focus in the revelation through Jesus Christ. As 
the argument develops, the nature of God’s transcendence and crea- 
tive freedom, the relation of science and philosophy to the Christian 
understanding of creation, the problem of evil and the nature of 
time are discussed. The reviewer found the chapter on “Creation 
and the Gospel” particularly good, with its emphasis on the reality 
of the created order and its positive restoration in Christ. It is full 
of valuable insights. “If God is not our Creator, then His domination 
of our existence is as some psychologists say, an external tyranny 
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that stifles our powers. But if He is our Creator, then our essential 
nature is to be in relation to Him, and so it is in freedom from God 
rather than in subjection to him that we lose ourselves. Thus, the 
uniquely Christian conception of salvation . . . argues that the God 
who saves us also is the God who has brought us into existence” 
(p. 233). And on death: “The promise of victory over death through 
God’s power is vain and ridiculous, and our only hope is in the 
perpetual powers of our immortal souls, unless God is the uncon- 
ditional source of all existence” (p. 234). This sentence is clumsily 
expressed, and sometimes one feels this with regard to style. 

We commend this book. It is full of stimulating thought, sup- 
ported by references to the best contemporary scholarship. It is not 
easy reading, but it is a volume which grows with rereading, and 
no one who is concerned with the fundamental Christian concept 
of creation can afford to leave it on one side. Eric Rust 


The Renewal of Hope. By Howard Clark Kee. A Haddam House 
Book. New York: Association Press, 1959. 190 pages. $3.50. 

The “hope” which is the theme of this book is the hope dormant 
in the prayer “thy Kingdom come, thy will be done”. American 
Protestantism has often refused to come to grips with this hope, 
because some have felt that it is so “otherworldly” as to rob Christian 
effort of its social obligations and others have thought of it as an 
eschatological concept which belongs in the same class with snake- 
handling. Dr. Kee’s contention is that whether vain or not, man 
lives by hope. He explores the perversion and negation of hope in 
the sterility of the atheistic schools of unqualified existentialism, the 
egocentric self-salvation schools of theology, and the irresponsible 
schools of monasticism, mysticism, and millennialism. From Genesis 
to Revelation he points out the hope promised in the Old Testament 
and fulfilled in the New Testament, a hope inseparable from re- 
sponsibility. Dr. Kee faces Christians with the consideration of the 
fact that although the kingdom is “fulfilled” in the New Testament, 
it is not “realized” as yet. He challenges us to lay ourselves open 
honestly to all the “calculated risk” involved in praying “thy king- 
dom come”. Ray Summers 


Blaise Pascal: The Life and Work of a Realist. By Ernest 
Mortimer. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 249 pages. $4.00. 


We have been waiting for a new work on Pascal and we welcome 
this discerning contribution. Pascal is presented here in all his 
full-orbed personality—as scientist, as philosopher, as religious 
thinker, as man of piety. His relations with and differences from 
Descartes are fully elaborated, also his contributions as a scientist. 
More significant is the study of his religious pilgrimage, and of the 
part played in it by his family and by the empty and useless nature 
of France’s social life in the 17th century, as described. There is 
an excellent chapter on his theory of knowledge, which sets forth 
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Pascal’s understanding of “the heart” as that through which man is 
able to grasp the deeps of reality and his relegation of the discursive 
reason to a lower order of being. “It compares instead of separating; 
it replaces analysis by cognition; and it goes much more immediately 
to the core and meaning of the object perceived” (p. 208). Thus 
Pascal can hold that reason must trust the intuitions of the heart 
and has to base every rational argument upon them. Here he stands 
in the great Augustinian tradition. Faith precedes and is the abso- 
lute presupposition of discursive reason. We commend this book, 
the more so because Pascal’s importance as literary man, scientist, 
philosopher has been so little realized. E. C. Rust 


Birth and Rebirth. The Religious Meanings of Initiation in 
Human Culture. By Mircea Eliade. Translated from the French by 
Willard R. Trask. The Library of Religion and culture. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 175 pages. $3.50. 

Religious initiation is that profound crisis through which men 
pass in order to obtain a total renovatio, a renewal which transforms 
life. Here the distinguished Chairman of the Department of the 
History of Religion in the University of Chicago studies the practices 
and meanings of initiation from a comparative religion approach, 
giving particular attention to primitive religious life illuminated by 
anthropological studies in Australia. A final chapter deals with 
initiation in higher religions, including the Mysteries and Christianity. 

Professor Eliade is a meticulous scholar of encyclopedic learning 
who has immersed himself in a technical literature which is largely 
unfamiliar to Biblical students. Gratitude must be expressed for the 
clear and interesting manner in which he mediated his findings. 
The pre-scientific way of thinking here depicted will furnish a broad 
context in which to understand the Biblical initiatory rites of cir- 
cumcision and baptism. For example, the “life-through-death” 
discussion of baptism in Romans 6 will have new forcefulness after 
pondering these pages. Particular appreciation will be felt for 
Eliade’s comments on Christian initiation (pp. 115-121), and the 
hunger of modern man for spiritual rebirth (pp. 132-136). A useful 
bibliography is included in the footnotes; it is a pity that these 
notes are divorced from the text and relegated to the rear of the 
book where they prove so cumbersome to us. On page 116, John 1:5 
should read John 3:5. William E. Hull 


Space, Atoms and God. By Jack Finegan, St. Louis: Bethany 
Press, 1959. 159 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Finegan, whose special line of knowledge is archaeology, 
does not cease to surprise us with his versatility. Here he offers us 
a semi-popular volume which is concerned with the relevance of 
the Christian Gospel to the space age. In the opening chapters he 
deals with the implications for the Christian faith of the vastness of 
the universe and the high possibility of sentient and intelligent life 
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elsewhere than on our own planet. He relates this intelligently to 
the need for a high Christology, and quotes approvingly Paul Tillich’s 
remark that “man cannot claim to occupy the only possible place for 
Incarnation” (p. 39). The discussion of cosmic redemption in the 
chapter that follows is somewhat superficial and shows little appre- 
ciation for the conception of the demonic. Our author then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the nature of the Christian Gospel, especially from 
the eschatological aspect. The new space age is still from the 
theological standpoint in the old aeon, and only Christ can deliver 
us from its bondage and enable us to live in the true “age-to-come”. 
The chapter on “Hastening The Day” is particularly suggestive here. 
At the end of the book the practical issue of Christian responsibility 
is considered. This is a book for preachers, not very profound or 
original, but with a true understanding of the theological issues 
involved in the new space age and of the essential and unchanging 
content of the Christian Gospel in theory and in practice. 

Eric Rust 


Faith and Community: A Christian Existential Approach. By 
n° A. Holbrook. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. 159 pages. 
0 


This book contains a series of essays in which the author explores 
the meaning of faith and its moral implications. At the outset, he 
differentiates between a primal faith and a radical faith. The first 
he regards as the inevitable condition in which all men live by 
virtue of being finite creatures. The second is the possibility in 
which men may live by virtue of being sinners. Holbrook seeks 
to set forth his own understanding of faith and in so doing challenges 
the reader to ascertain what meaning faith has in his own life. 
Throughout the book, he carries on “an internal dialogue with many 
viewpoints” represented by Paul, Luther, Calvin, Augustine, Kierke- 
gaard, Jaspers, Buber, Bultmann, Tillich and others. 

N. P. Howington 


Saved by His Life. By Theodore R. Clark. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 215 pages. $4.50. 


From the Macmillan Company and the pen of Professor Theo- 
dore R. Clark, associate professor of theology, New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, has come a new and significant approach to 
the redemptive act of God in Christ. The purpose of the work is 
to call attention to the place that the “resurrection of Christ held 
in the thinking of the authors of the New Testament.” Clark calls 
us back from a preoccupation with the death of Christ to the exclu- 
sion of his life and resurrection to the New Testament for a new 
and incisive look at God’s redemptive act in history. 

Man is seen as estranged, seeking satisfaction in external events. 
Contemporary Christianity is pictured as substituting creeds and 
rituals for the living Christ. It is not the “blood, the death, the 
cross [isolated from the ‘total event’] that constitutes the ground of 
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reconciliation but rather the person, the Christ.” Consequently, 
the theories of the cross have been studies in isolation. 

The trend in both Liberal and Fundamentalist circles to recap- 
ture the historical Jesus is scored as a kind of “Jesusolatry.” Clark 
argues that while the advent of Christ was an historical event, it is 
also an eternal event which occurs again and again. It is precisely 
the resurrection which has made it an eternal event. 

Clark sees the Bible not as the absolute norm but as pointing 
beyond itself to God who alone is absolute. “Revelation is historical, 
personal and existential in nature and form, but it is never to be 
equated with any of its forms or modes of expression.” Salvation is 
seen as a process actualized through fellowship between God and 
man. It begins as man “actively gives himself in death in order to 
receive the life-giving grace and power of God through the Christ 
spirit.” 

While many of the themes discussed by Professor Clark are 
familiar themes in contemporary theology, for the rank and file 
of Baptists, they constitute a fresh emphasis. To speak of the his- 
torical Bible, the historical Church and the historical Christ as 
distortions may prove startling to some. However, Clark does not 
seek the destruction of the historical or the institutional but an 
awareness that these should point beyond themselves to the resur- 
rected, living Christ. So the Bible and the church become mean- 
ingful as man encounters God in and through them. Consequently, 
Clark’s plea that the church today make room for the Holy Spirit is 
not only desirable but necessary. Bob Soileau 


IV. Practical Studies 


What, Then, Is Man?: A Symposium of Theology, Psychology, and 
Psychiatry. Edited by Martin H. Scharlemann. Graduate Study III, 
School for Graduate Studies. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1958. 356 pages. $3.50. 


Five persons—a psychologist, a pastor, a teacher, a seminary pro- 
fessor, and a psychiatrist—were commissioned by the Missouri Synod 
Lutheran Church “to undertake a thorough study of the problem 
of man as he is viewed in theology, psychology and psychiatry. Three 
aims are chosen: (1) to explain Christian doctrine to non-Christian 
psychotherapists from the point of view of Lutheranism as they see 
it; (2) to explain psychology and psychiatry to pastors; (3) to 
examine critically some of the relationships existing between these 
two systems. The authors assume that “nothing is gained by gloss- 
ing over difficulties or tactfully avoiding mention of real differences” 
(p. 301). They assume the Hebrew-Christian view of the wholeness 
of man and say that “man cannot behave theologically at one time and 
psychologically at another.” They call attention to the all-too-easy 
semantic equations going on between psychotherapists, as well as the 
parallelistic fallacies characteristic of some of the literature on the 
relationship. 
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There can be little doubt but what these authors have brought 
up major crucial issues existing between the scientific and the 
theological approaches to man’s nature. One admires them for their 
forthright exposition of their own understanding of the Christian 
view of man. Wayne E. Oates 


The Revelation of God in Human Suffering. By Wayne E. Oates. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 143 pages. $2.75. 


Wayne E. Oates, of Southern Seminary faculty, has received 
wide recognition for his unique contributions in the field of pastoral 
care. This book is another distinctive service. The title depicts the 
central theme. The book is designed to offer spiritual help to the 
layman and the man who does not attend church, to the student and 
the pastor. In the thirteen sermons the insights of a ministry of 
nearly twenty years are developed. 

This is Biblical preaching of a high order. It demonstrates how 
a knowledge of psychology can sharpen a preacher’s ability to 
interpret the Bible and show the relevance of the Bible to crises great 
and small in our common life. Moreover, these sermons intimate 
the heart of a professor-pastor who has often communicated the 
gospel through Christian concern and love, as well as through the 
formal tasks of his calling. 

Theologians and psychologists, teachers and friends, poets and 
philosophers have furnished insights that illustrate and enrich this 
volume. 


Here is a book that people who have felt the stresses of life 
and others who wish to help them will want to read over and over 
again. James W. Cox 


Rural Churches in Transition. By Carl A. Clark. Nashville: 
Broadman Press, 1959. 145 pages. $2.25. 


The author, who is professor of pastoral ministry and rural 
church work at Southwestern Seminary, writes out of a background 
of sound scholarship and practical experience. He proposes to make 
a practical study of the rural church, giving attention to the church 
itself, its attitudes and the circumstances affecting its work, and 
a consideration of the role of the rural minister today. 

The book, divided into fourteen chapters, examines the reasons 
for the successes and failures of rural churches, the nature of rural 
church work, the place of the church in the denomination, and 
analyzes the responsibility of the minister both within the church 
as such and within the community. Each chapter begins with a 
specific case history which serves to illustrate the idea set forth in 
the chapter. The author recognizes that “There is no such thing 
as a typical rural church” and thereby avoids trying to make a rigid 
standard applicable to all churches. 
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The book will provide pastors with a revelation of what can 
happen when rural churches are confronted with progressive leader- 
ship and a planned program. It should be read by all who want to 
understand the changing rural situation, but it will be of special 
help to those who labor with rural people. G. Willis Bennett 


C. H. Spurgeon’s Sermons on Revival. Edited by Charles T. Cook. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1958. 256 pages. $2.95. 


This is Volume Four in the series entitled The New Library of 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. Charles Haddon Spurgeon (1834-1892) was 
from his early twenties a Baptist pastor in London, England, where 
he preached throughout his ministry to audiences usually numbering 
about 5,000. His sermons were published weekly throughout the 
world. Professor L. O. Brastow, in his Representative Modern 
Preachers (1904), said, “He was doubtless the most impressive and 
permanently successful evangelistic preacher of his age.” This 
fact should have qualified Spurgeon to speak with unusual wisdom 
and insight on the subject of revival. Included in this group of 
sermons are such titles as: “Man’s Extremity God’s Opportunity”; 
“A Revival Promise”; “Apostolic Exhortations”; “A Revival Harvest”; 
“Continue in Prayer.” 


These messages are not so much revival sermons as they are 
sermons on the subject of revival. They reflect deep earnestness 
and fervent piety. James W. Cox 


C. H. Spurgeon’s Sermons on Men of the New Testament. Edited 
by Charles T. Cook. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 
1959. 255 pages. $2.95. 


This is Volume Five in the series, The New Library of Spurgeon’s 
Sermons. The nineteen sermons in this volume show how the “Prince 
of Preachers” used the biographies of good men and bad men in 
preaching the gospel. They give evidence of remarkable insight into 
human nature and are designed to admonish, but mainly to inspire 
and encourage. James W. Cox 


Jesus and Human Conflict. By Henry A. Fast. Scottsdale, Pa.: 
Herald Press, 1959. 209 pages. $3.75. 

Henry A. Fast, a Mennonite scholar, is professor of Bible and 
Christian Education at Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas. In 
this book he seeks to interpret the Christian’s response to human 
conflict in the light of Jesus’ own attitudes and actions. Starting 
with the Sermon on the Mount, he carefully examines the relevant 
New Testament passages in the light of the historical occasion on 
which they were spoken. The volume clarifies the teaching of Jesus 
concerning non-resistance and regards it as an expression of the 
highest love which he taught and demonstrated. 

N. P. Howington 
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- The Word Incarnate 
By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 
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One of today’s most articulate theologians develops a full Christology in this first 
American contribution to an important series. Dr. Pittenger analyzes the basis of the 
Christian doctrine of Christ, traces its historical formulations, and brings out its 
present significance in terms of modern philosophical and theological insight. 


“The Library of Constructive Theology is the most distinguished shelf of theological 
writing in English published in the past half century. To this notable shelf is now 
being added a new volume which continues both the perspective and the excellence 
of earlier titles and which goes far to fill a lacuna at the very heart of Christian 
interpretation: Professor NORMAN PITTENGER’S The Word Incarnate.” — 
Henry Prrney Van Dusen, President, Union Theological Seminary $7.50 





The Library of Constructive Theology, edited by W. R. Matthews, Gordon Rupp 
and Daniel Day Williams, is being broadened in scope to include books by 
authorities on both sides of the Atlantic on all the important contemporary 
theological themes. 
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W. R. Matthews $4.00 
H. R. Mackintosh $5.00 
THE WORLD AND GOD 

THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE H. H. Farmer 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT WORSHIP 


H. W. Robinson $5.00 Evelyn Underhill 
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Make Your Plans To Attend 
The 


SPRING CONFERENCE 


March 8-11, 1960 (at 10:00 a.m.)— 
Dr. Ralph Overman, scientist, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 
Norton Lecturer on Science and Religion 

March 8-9, 1960 (at 10:00 a.m.)— 
Dr. G. Earl Guinn, President, Louisiana College, 
Pineville, Louisiana. 
Gheens Lecturer on Preaching 

March 10, 1960 (at 11:00 am.)— 
Dr. Leo Crismon, Librarian, Inaugural Address 


March 10, 1960— 


Dedication of the James Petigru Boyce Memorial 
Library, following Dr. Crismon’s address 


March 10, 1960 (at 6:30 p.m.)— 


Inaugural Dinner, Fellowship Hall, honoring 
Dr. C. Penrose St. Amant, Dean, School of Theology 


March 11, 1960 (at 11:00 am.)— 


Dr. C. Penrose St. Amant, Dean, School of Theology. 
Inaugural Address 


PLUS special conferences for pastors and educational 
workers, with special attention in the educational conferences 
to the “New Developments in the Church-Training Ministry,” 
from 2 to 4 p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. on Tuesday, March 8, and 
from 2 to 4 p.m. on March 9 and 10. 





SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Louisville, Kentucky 
2825 Lexington Road 
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